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Art. I. Memoirs illustrative of the Life and Writings of John 
Evelyn, Esq. F. R. S., Author of the “ Sylva,” &c. &c.; com- 
prizing his Diary from the Year 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selection 
of his familiar Letters. To which is subjoined, the private Cor- 
respondence between King Charles I. and his Secretary of 
State, Sir Edward Nicholas, whilst his Majesty was in Scot- 
land, 1641, and at other Times, during the Civil War: also 
between Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and 
Sir Richard Browne, Ambassador to the Court of France, in 
the Time of King Charles I. and the Usurpation. The whole 
now first published, from the original MSS. Edited by William 
Bray, Esq. Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London. 4to. Two Vols. pp.680.in each. 5]. 15s. 6d. 
Boards. Colburn. 1819. 


HE works of John Evelyn form one of those old wells of 
English literature, into which we moderns are very glad 
to dip our thirsty buckets; for the waters which we draw trom 
them, if not sparkling to the sight, are grateful to the palate; 
pure, undefiled, and refreshing. To scarcely any of our 
readers can the name of Evelyn be unknown, since his life is 
to be found in every biographical dictionary; and few of 
them, probably, are altogether unacquainted with his writings, 
some of which have obtained a permanent circulation and 
celebrity. It will not be necessary for us, on the present oc- 
casion, therefore, to engage in a formal narrative of the one, 
or a formal criticism on the other; and, as we shaJl have 
other interesting matter to detain us, incidental allusions to 
either of them will be all that we shall deem necessary: par- 
ticularly as we can refer to some of the earlier volumes of our 
Review, where several of his publications are noticed: his 
Sculptura in O.S. vol. xii. p. 390.3 his Sylva, (edited by 
Dr. Hunter, in quarto,) in vol. lvii. p. 428., and N.S. vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 436.3; and his Terra in O. S. vol. Ix. p. 471. 

The journal, which constitutes the bulk of the volumes be- 
fore us, was written by the author in a very small close hand : 
it commences in 1641, and is carried on till within three weeks 
of his death, which happened February 27. 1705=6, in his 
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eighty-sixth year. This MS., with numberless other papers 
in his hand-writing, is in the valuable library at Wotton, 
which was chiefly collected by him. Mr. Evelyn was born 
October 31. 1620, at Wotton, in Surrey; received the ele- 
nents of his education at the free school at Lewes, in Sussex; 
was entered of the Middle Temple, while yet at school, where 
he says be had been extremely remiss in his studies till the last 
year; and was admitted a fellow-commoner at Baliol College, 
Oxford, in 1637. In 1641, when this diary began, the dis- 
tant thunder was first distinctly heard which portended that 
storm in which Charles I. was struck by the lightning of par- 
liament. The Commons had already obtained a prodigious in- 
crease of authority, and the Earl of Strafford was in this 
year executed. ‘ I beheld,’ says Evelyn, * on Tower-Hill, 
the fatal stroke which severed the wisest head in England from 
the shoulders of the Earl of Strafford. The King had not 
courage to save him. In this year, also, the High Commission 
and Star Chamber were abolished, and in the reduction of 
these hateful courts was annihilated the most dangerous of the 
royal prerogatives. ‘The bishops were also impeached by 
parliament; and, in a few days afterward, the King, in a mo- 
ment of exasperation, fatal to himself, accused Lord Kimbol- 
ton and five commoners of high treason, and sent a serjeant- 
at-arms to seize the members in the House. ‘Thus the diary 
of Mr. Evelyn, embracing a period of more than sixty years, 
includes one of the most interesting and eventful epochs of 
English history. He was born in the reign of James I., and 
lived in the busy and tumultuous times of Charles L, 
Charles II., James II., and William, Prince of Orange. 
Two circumstances may be noticed which speak volumes as 
- to Mr. Evelyn’s character, manners, habits, and pursuits. 
The frst is, that he exercised so much discretion as to 
retain personal friends in the court of Cromwell, at the 
very time that he was corresponding with his father-in- 
law, Sir Richard Browne, the ambassador of Charles II. 
at Paris; and, even while he paid his court to the King, he 
maintained his intimacy with a disgraced minister, Lord Clar- 
endon. He was known to, and had much perscnal inter- 
course with, Charles I]. and James II., and was likewise in 
habits of great intimacy with many of the ministers of those 
monarchs, as well as most of the eminent men of his day. 
With a fixed predilection for monarchy, says his editor, and 
with a personal attachment to these two kings, formed when 
they resided at Paris, he still was utterly averse to their arbi- 
trary measures; and, strongly and steadily attached to the 
doctrine and practice of the Church of England, he felt the 
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most liberal sentiments for those who differed from him in 
opinion. He lived in intimacy with men of all persuasions, 
and spoke with great moderation of the Catholics in general, 
against whom he thought that some of the laws were too 
severe; while of the Jesuits he seems to have entertained the 
very worst opinion, and to have considered them as a most 
dangerous society. 

Mr. Evelyn, however, to use a homely and expressive 
phrase, was no go-between: he sought not favour either with 
the round-heads or with the cavaliers ; and he never compro- 
mised his opinions for the sake of his company. As his line 
of politics was decided and well known, so also his great am- 
bition was to be useful. Beneficence was the leading principle 
of his mind; and he pursued science with indefatigable labour, 
not as the idle object of gratification and amusement, but as 
it might lead him into the recesses of Nature, and unfold her 
mysterious operations for the benefit of mankind. Horace 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of Engravers, truly says of him 
that ‘* his life was a course of enquiry, study, curiosity, in- 
struction, and benevolence. ‘The works of the Creator, and 
the mimic labours of the creature, were all objects of his 
pursuit. He unfolded the perfection of the one, and assisted 
the imperfection of the other. He adored from examination; 
was a courtier that flattered only by informing his prince, and 
by pointing out what was worthy for him to countenance ; 
and was really the neighbour of the Gospel; for there was no 
man that might not really have been the better for him.” 
All the honours and preferments which he enjoyed were con- 
ferred on him without the least solicitation, and they were 
employed for the advantage of the public, not for himself. His 
father, indeed, had set before him an example of indifference 
to mere titular distinctions and courtly honours, which was 
not forgotten by the son. The following is a curious entry: 
“Ri, the 29. Oct. 1630, of Rich’. Evlinge of Wottone, in 
the countye of Surr’, Esq. by waie of composic’one to the 
use of his Ma*. being appointed by his Ma"*. Collector for 
the same, for his fine for not appearinge at the time and place 
appoynted for receaving order of kthood, the somme of fivetey 
pound; I say receaved, ‘Thos. Crymes.” In like manner, we 
find John Evelyn frequently refusing from both Charles I. 
and Charles II. the offer of knighthood, and once of being 
created a knight of the Bath. 

A remarkable evidence of his attachment to the royal cause, 
and of his confidence in a very leading person in the parlia- 
mentary interest, is thus noticed in his Diary, under the date, 
December 10, 1659; — 
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¢ I treated privately with Col. Morley, then Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and in greate trust and power, concerning delivering it 
to y¢ King, and the bringing of him in, to the greate hazard of my 
life, but y® Coll. had ben my scholefellow, and I knew would not 
betray me. 

‘12. I spent in publiq concerns for his Majesty, pursuing the 
point to bring over Coll. Morley, and his brother-in-law Fay, Go- 
vernor of Portsmouth.’ 


Again, January 12. 1660: 


¢ Wrote to Col. Morley againe to declare for his Majesty. 

‘ 22. I went this afternoone to visit Coll. Morley. After din- 
ner I discours’d with him, but he was very jealous, and would not 
believe Monk came in to do the King any service; I told him he 
might do it without him, and have all the honour. He was still 
doubtfull, and would resolve on nothing yet, so I took leave.’ 


Again, May 24.: 


* Came to me Col. Morley, about procuring his pardon, now 
too late seeing his error and neglect of the counsel I gave him, by 
which if he had taken it, he had certainly done y¢ great work with 
y® same ease that Monk did it, who was then in Scotland, and 
Morley in a post to have done what he pleas’d, but his jealousie 
and feare kept him from that blessing and honor. I address’d him 
to Lord Mordaunt, then in greate favour, for his pardon, w“ he 
obtain’d at the cost of tooo]. as I heard. O ye sottish omission of 
this gentleman! what did [ not undergo of danger in this nego- 
tiation to have brought him over to his Majesty’s interest, when it 
was intirely in his hands! 

‘29. This day his Majestie Charles the Second came to Lon- 
don, after a sad and long exile and calamitous sufiering both of 
the King and Church, being 17 yeares. This was also his birth-day, 
and with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foote, brandishing 
their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy ; the wayes strew’d 
with flowers, the bells ringing, the streetes hung with tapissry, 
fountaines running with wine; the Maior, Aldermen, and all the 
- Companies in their liveries, chaines of gold, and banners ; Lords 
and Nobles clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; the windowes 
and balconies all set with ladies ; trumpets, music, and myriads 
of people flocking, even so far as from Rochester, so as they were 
seven houres in passing the Citty, even from 2 in y¢ afternoone till 
g at night. 

‘ I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and bless’d God. And 
all this was don without one drop of bloud shed, and by that 
very army which rebell’d against him; but it was ye Lord’s 
doing, for such a Restauration was never mention’d in any history 
antient or modern, since the returne of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; nor so joyfull a day and so bright ever seene in 


this Nation, this hapning wien to expect or effect it was past all 
human policy.’ 
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Colonel Morley was an old and experienced officer in the parlia- 
mentary army, had two stout regiments entirely at his devotion, 
and had the reputation of being a man of probity and honour. 
Considering how much it would be in the power of this officer 
to facilitate the King’s return, Evelyn took the dangerous re- 
solution, at the peri! of his life, of endeavouring to win over 
Morley to the royal cause. It has been thought that Morley’s 
coyness arose from his acquaintance with the treachery of 
Monk : but Mr. Evelyn’s account of the business makes it 
perfectly clear that he knew nothing about the intentions of 
that arch-dissimulator; on the contrary, if he had been aware 
of them, it is probable that he would have anticipated his 
perfidy. 

Sincerely as Mr. Evelyn was devoted to the principles of 
monarchy, he was perhaps still more attached to the doctrines 
of the Church of England. Yet he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the Privy Seal by James IL., — the double 
object of whose reign was to establish tyranny and restore 
Popery. The former intention is intimated with an expression 
of surprize rather than indignation, in an entry of the Diary, 
June 27. 1686. 


‘ I had this day ben married 39 yeares — blessed be God for 
all his mercies. 

‘ The new very young Lord Cheif Justice Herbert declar’d on 
y¢ bench that the government of England was entirely in the 
King ; that the Crown was absolute ; that penal laws were powers 
lodged in the Crown to enable the King to force the execution of 
the law, but were not bars to bind the King’s power ; that he could 
pardon all offences against the law, and forgive the penalties, and 
why could he not dispense with them? by which the Test was 
abolish’d. Every one was astonish’d. Greate jealousies as ta what 
would be the end of these proceedings.’ 


The palpable leaning of James, however, towards every 
thing which might restore Popery, excites the pious lament- 
ations of our worthy chronicler ; who, when the King required 
the sanction of the Seal te any thing incompatible with the 
welfare of the Church, would occasionally absent himself, 
leaving his brother commissioners to act as they pleased, or 
would sometimes, with an honest and conscientious courage, 
positively refuse to pass the seal. — May 12. 1686, 


‘ IT refus’d to put the Privy Seale to Dt Walker’s licence for 
printing and publishing divers Popish books, of which I com- 
plain’d both to my Lord of Canterbury (with whom I went to 
advise in the Council Chamber), and to my Lord Treasurer that 
evening at his lodgings. My Lord of Canterbury’s advice was, 
that I should follow my owne conscience therein; Mr. Treasurer’s, 
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that if in conscience I could dispense with it, for any other hazard 
he believ’d there was none. Notwithstanding this I persisted in 
my refusal.’ 


The second circumstance worthy of notice is that a man, 
actively engaged in so great a variety of public business, 
found leisure to cultivate a taste for literature and philosophy, 
with such eminent success. Mr. Evelyn’s first public appoint- 
ment was in 1662, as acommissioner for reforming the build- 
ings, streets, &c. of London; two years afterward, he was 
in a commission for regulating the Mint; and in the same 
year he was appointed to the care of the sick and wounded in 
the Dutch wars. ‘To the last, a very laborious employment, 
he gave the strictest and most humane attention; and in the 
duties of it he had to travel in all seasons and weathers, by 
land and by water; for his district included all the ports be- 
tween the river ‘Thames and Portsmouth. He was also made 
a Commissioner of Plantations, Council of ‘Trade, and Privy 
Seal; and on the foundation of Greenwich Hospital in 1695, 
he was nominated a commissioner and treasurer, and laid the 
first stone of that building. Notwithstanding his engagement 
in these and various other public duties, he was among the 
most prolific and best writers of his day., Although pecu- 
liarly addicted to subjects connected with natural philosophy, 
he early recommended himself to the notice of the learned 
world by his translations from the antient and modern lan- 
guages, in which he was eminently skilled: he wrote a variety 
of political tracts in favour of the royal party ; was master of 
French, Italian, and Spanish; and during his residence in 
Italy, he took the greatest pains to improve himself in archi- 
tecture, painting, the knowlege of antiquities and medals; 
on all which subjects he wrote, as well as on many others con- 
nected with polite literature. His Sylva will always be a 
standard book. ‘The commissioners of the navy having pro- 
posed certain queries to the Royal Society relative to the pro- 
pagation of timber in his Majesty’s dominions, this discourse 
on forest trees, which was read .to the Society, October 15. 
1662, was composed by Mr. Evelyn at their request, and was 
the first book ever published by their order. Among the 
other honours due to him, is that of having been one of the 
founders of the Royal Society, of which he was appointed 
one of the first fellows and member of the council. Dr, Kippis, 
who wrote Mr. Evelyn’s life in the Biographia Britannica, 
(vol. v. p. 609, &c.) says, * His literary labours within the 
compass of this year,” (1664, the most active year in his life, 
when he was engaged in the care of the sick and wounded,) 
** were not only as great, but even greater than in any of 
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those preceding, which arose from the desire the author had 
to support the credit of the Royal Society, and to convince 
the world that philosophy was not barely an amusement to 
take up the time of melancholy and contemplative persons, 
but a high and useful science, worthy the attention of men of 
the greatest parts, and capable of contributing in a supreme 
degree to the welfare of the nation. In this noble design, as 
never any man engaged with a better will, or prosecuted his 
intentions with greater diligence, so it may be truly said, that 
never advocate for philosophy employed his talents with greater 
success» He exerted them also in the defence and for the 
improvement of the public taste in architecture and painting, 
with equal vigour and with equal applause.” He testified 
his attachment to the University in which he pursued his 
studies, by prevailing on the Lord Henry Howard to present 
to it the Arundelian Marbles; and he obtained the Arun- 
delian library for the Royal Society, — a curious and valuable 
collection. 

Equally qualified for activity or retirement, he seems rather 
to have sighed for the latter, even in his early years. It is 
true that he volunteered at the battle of Brentford, and sent 
a horse accoutred to the King at Oxford: but, as the public 
disturbances grew fiercer, he says, May 2. 1643, * Resolving 
to possess myselfe in some quiet, if it might be, in a time of 
so great jealousy, I built by my brother’s permission a study, 
made a fish-pond, an island, and some other solitudes and re- 
tirements at Wotton, which gave the first occasion of improv- 
ing them to those water-works and gardens which afterwards 
succeeded them.’ He observes, again, § The Covenant being 
pressed, I absented myself ; but finding it impossible to evade the 
doing very unhandsome things, and which had been a great 
cause of my perpetual motions hitherto between Wotton and 
London, Oct. 2. I obtayned a lycence of his Mat*, dated 
Oxford, to travell againe.’ It is not a little remarkable that 
he contrived to avoid taking the Covenant, which he says he 
never did take. He resided on the Continent nearly ten years, 
and married at Paris the accomplished daughter of the Eng- 
lish resident there, Sir Richard Browne, in the year 1647. 
The journal of his travels over Italy and France, now for the 
first time published, is such as might be expected from a man 
so highly cultivated, and possessing so inquisitive a turn 
of mind. Even at this distant period, it will be read with 
interest. During part of the time when Charles IT. held his 
court at St. Germains, Mr. Evelyn resided at Paris, occa- 
sionally coming over to England, and counterfeiting passports, 
he says, on account of the difficulty of ‘ obtaining them from the 
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Rebells without entering into oathes, which I never would 
do: at Dover, money to the Searchers was as authentiq as 
the hand and seale of Bradshaw himselfe.’ In 1652, how- 
ever, finding his property suffering ‘ for want of some friend 
to rescue it out of the power of the usurpers,’ he returned to 
England, with a resolution of settling; bringing over with 
him addresses and cyphers to correspond with his Majesty and 
ministers abroad. 

Mr. Evelyn is constantly lamenting the restrictions under 
which the Church laboured during the Protectorate. 


‘Oct. 1655. On Sunday afternoone I frequently stay’d at home 
to catechise and instruct my familie, those exercises universally 
ceasing in the parish churches, so as people had no principles, 
and grew very ignorant of even the common points of Christianity ; 
all devotion being now plac’d in hearing sermons and discourses 
of speculative and notional things.’ — 

¢ December 25. 1655. There was no more notice taken of 
Christmas day in churches. 

¢ I went to London where Dr. Wild preach’d the funeral sermon 
of Preaching, this being the last day, after which Cromwell’s pro- 
clamation was to take place, that none of the Church of England 
should dare either to preach or administer Sacraments, teach 
schoole, &c. on paine of imprisonment or exile. So this was y® 
mournfullest day that in my life I had seene, or ye Church of Eng- 
land herselfe since y® Reformation ; to the greate rejoicing of both 
Papist and Presbyter.’ 


Cromwell, it is true, retained the Church of England in 
eonstraint, politically, being aware that it contained within 
its bosom his bitterest enemies, the royalists. If he regarded 
any sect with more complacency than the rest, it was the In- 
dependents: but he resolved to admit neither Episcopacy 
nor Presbytery into his church. Fanatics of every denomi- 
nation were his fast friends ; he could cant with the saints, and 
sigh with the sinners. An usurper, he ruled by the sword: 
to maintain his authority was every thing: but sometimes 
conciliation is more efficacious than rigour. As it served his 
purposes, therefore, he encouraged or oppressed all the dif- 
ferent sectaries, not even excepting the Papists; for, accord- 
ing to Prynne, Cromwell suspended the laws against Popish 
priests, and protected several of them under his hand and 
seal. His protection of the persecuted Protestants, however, 
all over Europe, ought in justice to have extorted from 
Mr. Evelyn the homage of his approbation. The dreadful per- 
secutions, amounting almost to extermination, of the Vaudois 
who fled from the French and the Duke of Savoy to the Pro- 
testant cantons of Swisserland, was checked by the com- 
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manding influence of Cromwell; who likewise promoted a 
contribution in behalf of the sufferers throughout the king- 
dom. The persecution is occasionally mentioned by Mr. Eve 
lyn, but we do not find the slightest allusion any where to the 
author of their relief. This is unfair. 

Our readers will be amused with the following entry. The 
pious Charles, it seems, suffered not the miraculous endow- 
ment of royalty to sleep; for within six weeks after his res- 
toration, 


‘ His Majestie began first to touch for ye evil, according to 
costome, thus: his Matie sitting under his State in the Banquet- 
ting House, the Chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought or led 
up to the throne, where they kneeling, y* King strokes their faces 
or cheekes with both his hands at once, at which instant a Chap- 
laine in his formalities says, ‘‘ He put his hands upon them, and 
he healedthem.” This is sayd to every one in particular. When 
they have ben all touch’d they come up againe in the same order, 
and the other Chaplaine kneeling, and having Angel gold strun 
on white ribbon on his arme, delivers them one by one to his Matic, 
who puts them about the necks of the touched as they passe, 
whilst the first Chaplaine repeats, ** That is y® true light who 
came into y¢ world.”” Then followes an Epistle (as at first a 
Gospell) with the Liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alter- 
ation, lastly ye blessing; and then the Lo. Chamberlaine and 
Comptroller of the Household bring a basin, ewer and towell, for 
his Matic to wash.’ 


In another entry, twenty-four years afterward, we find 
‘ that there was so great a concourse of people, with their 
children, to be touched for the evil, that 6 or 7 were crushed to 
death by pressing at the Chirurgeon’s door for tickets.’ (Vol.i. 
p. 571.) That the king should avail himself of the wretched 
credulity of his subjects to impress them with a belief that he 
was sent from heaven, and invested with super-human powers, 
is not very surprising: but it is perfectly unimaginable how 
men of science should lend themselves to such stupid and im- 
pious delusions. Yet we here find that professional men were 
solicited for tickets of admission; and one of the most eminent 
surgeons of his day, Richard Wiseman, who attended the King’s 
army during the civil wars, and who wrote a most entertaining 
and valuable professional work on surgery, has a book “ On 
the Cure of the Evill by the King’s Touch.” ‘The introduc- 
tory chapter is curious and amusing. ‘ When the young 
Chirurgeon,” says he, © shall find upon trial the contuma- 
clousness of this disease, he will find reason of acknowleging 
the goodnesse of God, who hath dealt so bountifully with this 
nation, in giving the kings of it (at least from Edward the 
Confessor downwards) an extraordinary power in the miracu- 
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lous cure thereof. This our Chronicles have all along 
testified; and the personal experience of many thousands 
now living can witness for his Majesty that now reigneth, 
&c., having exercised that faculty with wonderful success, not 
only here, but beyond the seas, in Flanders, Holland, and 
France itself; the king of this last pretends to a gift of the 
same kind,” &c.&c. A controversy existed “ in the days of 
Malmsburiensis, whether the cure of the evil were a peculiar 
reward of the King’s holiness, or an hereditary faculty of 
the English crown ;” and some apprehension, it seems, was 
entertained lest it should be taken away “ upon our departure 
from the Church of Rome.” Since Elizabeth, however, per- 
formed the cure, there could be no doubt as to the fact of 
its continuance. ‘The Catholics did not pretend to deny it, 
but some one asserted most provokingly that she performed 
that cure, 2on virtute proprid, sed virtute signd crucis. 


«“ Asif the signe of the Cross,”? says Wiseman, with all ima- 


ginable simplicity, ‘ were sufficient to work a miracle! What 
would he now say, if he were living and had seen it done by three 
generations of Kings without the signe of the Cross? —I 
myself have been a frequent eye-witness of many hundreds of cures 
performed by his Majestie’s touch alone, and those many of them 
such as had tired out the endeavours of able chirurgeons before 
they came thither. It were endless to recite what I myself have 
seen, and what I have received acknowlegements of by letter, &c. 
— It is needless also to remember what miracles of this nature 
were performed by the very bloud of his late Majesty, of blessed 
memory, after whose decollation by the inhumane barbarity of the 
regicides, the reliques of that were gathered on chips and in 
handkerchicfs by the pious devotees, who could not but think so 
great a suffering in so honourable and pious a cause would be at- 
tended by an extraordinary assistance of God, and some more than 
ordinary miracle. Nor did their faith deceive them in this point, 
there being so many hundred that found the benefit of it. If his 
dead bloud were accompanied with so much virtue, what shall we 
say of his living image, the inheritor of his cause and kingdom, 
&c. — This we are sure, the miracle is not ceased.’’ 


Wiseman, however, acknowleges that, in this ‘ fantastical 
age, such is the obstinacy and infidelity of some persons, that, 
although they cannot avoid the notoriety of experience, they 
will impute the cures only to the journeys that people take, 
and change of air; to the effects of imagination; and to the 
wearing of gold.” At the first and second objections he 
laughs; a journey to Whitehall could give but little exercise 
or change of air to the inhabitants of London ; and hundreds 
of infants have been cured, too young to imagine any 
thing of the majesty, or other secret ways of divinity that 
attend 
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attend kings.” The third objection, he acknowleges, ‘ hath 
more of colour in it, because many that have been touched, 
have, upon loss of their gold, felt returns of their malady 
which, upon recovery of that, have vanished.” ‘This seems 
a clencher : — but credulity is as ingenious and as obstinate 
as infidelity ; and the worthy chirurgeon jumps over the diffi- 
— at once: 


‘ His Majestie’s royal father, in his great extremity of poverty 
had not gold to bestow, but instead of i it: gave silver, and sometimes 
nothing, ‘yet in all those cases did cure ; and those that w ere cured 
by his ‘bloud wore no gold. Now, whereas upon the loss of gold, 
some have found damage; 1 would know whether any of them 
were relieved by the wearing of any other gold than what the King 
gave them? This is certain, that many that lost their gold con- 
tinued sound; and whereas others did not, it may rather be im- 
puted to secret Providence, which would ‘give the persons con- 
cerned that obligation of being mindful of their benefactor.” — 
[ Wiseman’s Surgery, b. iv. chap. 1.] 


Charles was crowned on the 23d of April, 1661. Mr. 


Evelyn, w ho was present at the ceremony, gives a description . 


of it, (vol. i. 335.) and mentions a remar kable appeal to the 
people, which was little regarded at the time, probably, but 
which they remembered, and felt its full value, during the 
reign of his successor. His Majesty being pk: ied on an ele- 
vated throne before the altar, * the Bishop of London (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury being sick) went to every side of 
ithe throne to present the King to “the people, ASKING IF THEY 
WOULD HAVE HIM FOR THEIR KING AND DO HIM HOMAGE: at 


5 
this they shouted four times, God save King Charles the 


Second.” 

The years 1665 and 1666 were among the most calamitous 
that London, not to say England, had ever known: but sea- 
sons of ca amity quicken the latent virtues into life, and ex- 
cite them into ten-fold action; and it is delightful to see the 
sympathizing and fearless activity, at the peril of his life, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Evelyn when his duty called him into the 
midst of pestilence and war. ‘The number of sick, wounded. 
and prisoners, taken in our engagements at this time with the 
Dutch fleets, was prodigious; and he was perfectly indefati- 

gable in furnishing these poor wretches with provisions and 
accommodation, at a time, too, when the plague was raging 
in London. In his Diary, he says, Sept. 7. 1665, 


‘ Came home, there perishing neere 10,000 poore creatures 
weekly ; however I went all along the Citty and suburbs from 
Kent Streete to St. James’s, a dismal passage, and dangerous to 
see so many coffines expos’d in the streetes, now thin of people ; 
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the shops shut up, and all in mourneful silence, as not knowin 
whose turn might be the next. I went to y° Duke of Albemarle 
for a pest- -ship, to wait on our infected men, who were not a 
few.’ — 

‘ Sept. 11. To London, and went thro’ y° whole Citty, having 
occasion to alight out of the coach in sever rall places about buisi- 
nesse of mony, when I was environ’d with multitudes of poore 
pestiferous creatures begging almes; the shops universally shut 
up, a dreadful prospect! I din’d with my Lo. General; was to 
receive 10,000]. and had guards to convey both myself and it, 
and so returned home, thro’ God’s infinite mercy.’ 


In the year following, br oke out the great fire in London, 
of which a minute and frightful account is given. We shall 
extract a part of it: 


‘Sept. 2. This fatal night about ten, began that deplorable 
fire neere Fish Streete in London. 

‘ 3. Thad public prayers at home. The fire continuing, after 
dinner I took coach with my wife and sonn and went to the Bank 
side in Southwark, where we beheld that dismal spectacle, the 
whole Citty in dreadfull flames neare the water side; all the 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards 
Cheapeside, downe to the Three Cranes, were now consum’d: 
and so returned exceedinge astonished what would become of 
the rest. 

‘ The fire having continu’d all this night (if I may call that 
night which was light as day for 10 miles round about, after a 
dreadfull manner) when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind in 
a very drie season; I went on foote to the same place, and saw y® 
whole south part of ye Citty burning from Cheapeside to ye 
Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it likewise kindl’d back 
against ye wind as well as forward), Tower Streete, Fen-church 
Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along to Bainard’s Castle, and 
was now taking hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which the scaffolds 
contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and 
the people so astonish’d, that from thie beginning, I know not by 
what despondency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to guench it, so that 
there was nothing heard or seene but crying out and lamentation, 
running about like distracted creatures, without at all attempting 
to save even their goods; such a strange consternation there was 
upon them, so as it burned both in “breadth and length, the 
Churches, Publiq Halls, Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, and 
ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from house to house 
and streete to strecte, at greate distances one from ye other; for 
y® heate with a long set of faire and warme weather had even 
ignited the aire and. prepar'd the materials to conceive the fire, 
which devour’d after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, and 
every thing. Here we ~~ the Thames cover’d with goods float- 
ing, ‘all the barges and boates laden with what some had time and 
courage to save, as, on ye ine, y* carts, &c, carrying out to the 
fields, which for many miles were strew’d with moyeables of ail 
sorts, 
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sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods 
they could get away. Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle! 
such as happly the world had not seene the like since the founda- 
tion of it, nor be outdon till the universal conflagration of it. 
All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, 
and the light seene above 40 miles round about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above 
10,000 houses all in one flame; the noise and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, y® shreiking of women and 
children, the hurry of people, the fall of Towers, Houses and 
Churches, was like an hideous storme, and the aire all about so 
hot and inflam’d that at the last one was not able to approach it, 
so that they were forc’d to stand still and let y® flames burn on, 
which they did for neere two miles in length and one in bredth. 
The clowds also of smoke were dismall, and reach’d upon com- 
putation neer 50 miles in length. Thus I left it this afternoone 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. It forcibly 
call’d to my mind that passage — non enim hic habemus stabilem 
civitatem: the ruines resembling the picture of Troy. London 
was, but isno more! Thus I returned. 

‘4. The burning still rages, and it was now gotten as far 
as the Inner Temple; all Fleet Streete, the Old Bailey, Lud- 
gate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paules Chaine, Watling 
Streete, now flaming, and most of it reduc’d to ashes ; the stones 
of Paules flew like granados, y® mealting lead running downe the 
streetes in a streame, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
rednesse, so as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so that no help could 
be applied. The eastern wind still more impetuously driving the 
flames forward. Nothing but y® Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them, for vaine was y¢ help of man.’ 


The state of the inhabitants was piteous beyond all de- 
scription: those who walked about the ruins, when the con- 
flagration had abated, appeared like men in some dismal 
desert, or city laid waste by an enemy; to which was added 
the stench that came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, 
and combustible goods. ‘The bye-lanes and narrower streets, 
says Mr. Evelyn, were quite filled up with rubbish, and no 
person could have possibly known where he was, but by the 
ruins of some church or hall that had a remarkable tower or 
pinnacle remaining. ‘I went towards Islington and High- 
gate, where one might have seene 200,000 people of all ranks 
and degrees, dispersed and lying along by their heapes of 
what they could save from the fire, deploring their losse, and 
tho’ ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not ask- 
ing one penny for reliefe, which appeared to me a stranger 
sight than any I had yet beheld.’ ‘To add even to this dread- 
ful calamity and confusion, an alarm was spread that the 
Dutch and French were not only landed, but were actually 
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entering the city. The report carried so much terror that 
people ran from their goods, took what weapons they could 
find, and wreaked a senseless revenge on some unhappy indi- 
viduals of those nations who fell in their way; and it was not 
without infinite difficulty that these maddened wretches were 
at last appeased. * On this occasion Mr. Evelyn exhibited a 
wonderful evidence of his activity and energy, for within two 
days after the conflagration, viz. on the 13th. Sept., he says, 
‘I presented his Maty with a survey of the ruines and a plot 
for a new citty, with a discourse upon it,’ &e. Part of his 
plan was to lessen the declivities, and to employ the rubbish in 
filling up the shore of the Thames to low water-mark, so as 
to keep the basin always full. Prompt, however, as Mr. 
Evelyn was with his plan, Mr.Wren (Sir Christopher, who 
had given very early indication of his talents,) had gotten the 
start of him. Both these plans were afterward printed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and have been repeatedly engraved for 
various histories of London. 

Mr. Evelyn, though an indefatigable member of a great 
variety of public commissions, was never engaged in any high 
ministerial office: a scholar, a philosopher, a man of business, 
and intimate with all the ministers of his time, he still was not 
n.uch ofa politician. He furnishes us, therefore, with an abun- 
dance of anecdotes of public men, but rarely seems to have 
discovered the secret springs of public measures. Himself a 
straight-forward, single-minded man, he was naturally un- 
suspicious of others, and evidently much more shocked with 





* It was only a few months afterward that the Dutch did inflict 
on us the disgrace of entering the river, and burning our men of 
war as they were moored, or at anchor. Their whole fleet lay 
triumphantly within the very mouth of the Thames from the North 
Foreland, Margate, even to the buoy of the Nore. ‘ A dreadful 
spectacle,’ says our honest chronicler, ‘as ever Englishmen saw, 
and a dishonour never to be wiped away. Those who advised his 
Majesty to prepare no fleet this spring, deserved I know 
what.’ It was Sir Wiliam Coventry, one of the commissioners of 
the Treasury, who advised that the expence should be spared of fit- 
ting out the fleet. 

Mr. Evelyn began the History of the Dutch War at Charles’s 
request, and was furnished with materials by the officers of state: 
but it was discontinued, also by the King’s desire, to please the 
Dutch, on the conclusion of the treaty of Breda, who were much 
dissatisfied with some expressions in it. The MS., after diligent 
search, is not ascertained to be in existence. Mr. Bray, the 
editor of the present work, says in his preface that the reason of 
the suppression does not appear: but, if he refers to p.470. of 
the first volume, he will find it explained, 
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the moral than with the political turpitude and profligacy of 
Charles II. and his court. The one was daily obtruding 
itself on him in every form of licentiousness ; while the latter, 
disguised by a consummate actor, who concealed his hypo- 
crisy under the mask of sincerity and openness, was but im- 
perfectly discerned. Mr. E. does not once seem to have 
suspected that the sole object of all Charles’s measures was 
arbitrary power at home: but Mr, Fox, in the admirable in- 
troductory chapter to his historical work, says of him that 
‘‘ his ambition was directed solely against his subjects, while 
he was completely indifferent concerning the figure which he 
or they might make in the general affairs of Europe; and 
that his desire of power was more unmixed with the love of 
glory than that of any other man whom history has recorded.” 
Mr. Evelyn is, however, very much disgusted at the gross dis- 
honesty and impudence of shutting up the Exchequer, a mea- 
sure which spread consternation and ruin among all monied 
and commercial-men*; and he does not conceal his indig- 
nation at the attack, in time of peace, of the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet: — but it does not occur to him that the object of both 
was money, not as an end, but as a means of governing with- 
out parliaments. Charles had already tried the experiment, 
by long prorogations; and, under pretence of maintaining 
the triple-league against Louis AIV., which at the very time 
he had resolved to break, he had obtained a considerable sub- 
sidy from the Commons, which he actually employed in crush- 
ing one of the contracting parties! ‘The Commons, however, 
were much too troublesome in their remonstrances; and, if 
he could obtain money without them, by any means, he was 
contented to sacrifice the interests, the honour, and the cha- 
racter of his country. ‘This was his object in shutting up the 
Exchequer, and piratically attempting to seize the rich fleet 








* This measure is attributed to Lord Shaftesbury by Burnet, 
Hume, and Dalrymple: but from the infamy of this aspersion he 
has been defended by Mr. Belsham and Mr. Fox, and is now en- 
tirely exonerated by Mr. Evelyn; who says that Sir Thomas, after- 
ward Lord, Clifford (one of the cabal), was the sole adviser of 
that scandalous expedient. Clifford was at first employed and 
advanced by Lord Arlington, another of the cabal, and on the 
death of the Earl of Southampton was made one of the commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. His Majesty inclining to put the staff 
into the hands of an individual, Lord Clifford, under pretence of 
making all his interest for his patron, Lord Arlington, * cut the 
erasse under his feet,’ as Mr. Evelyn quaintly expresses it, and 
procured the staff for himself, assuring the King that Lord Ar- 
lington did not desire it! 
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of the Smyrna merchants. With respect to the first mea- 
sure, honest Evelyn says, ‘Never did his Majesty’s affairs 
prosper to any purpose after it; for as it did not supply the 
expence of the meditated war, so it mealted away, I know not 
how.’ As to the second, he remarks; ‘ We received little, save 
blows and a worthy reproach, for attacking our neighbours 
’ere any war was proclaimed—and we are like to thrive ac- 
cordingly.’ To this succeeded the King’s declaration for in- 
dulgence; and our chronicler moans over the injury to the 
Church of England and its episcopal government, which was 
to be anticipated, ‘ Papists and swarms of sectaries now boldly 
shewing themselves in their publiq meetings:’ but he does not 
see that this also was a part of the same plan. Charles could 
be Papist or Protestant as it suited his purpose; and he ex- 
pected that the party whom he would conciliate by this mea- 
sure of toleration would be more numerous and powerful 
than that which it would alienate. The Dissenters, the most 
inveterate enemies of the court, were mollified by these in- 
dulgent maxims *; and the Catholics, under their shelter, 
enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them. 
As to the flexibility of Charles’s religion, Mr. Fox says, 
“ After having passed a law, making it penal to affirm, what 
was true, that he was a Papist, he pretended, which was cer- 
tainly not true, to be a zealous and bigoted Papist.” To 
whom did he pretend this? not to the British parliament, or 
the British nation, but to the King of France! to Louis XIV., 
as an argument to increase his disgraceful pension, and acce- 
lerate the assistance which he was to receive from France to 
establish despotism in England. 

In Sir John Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs,” among documents of 
various degrees of authority, is a letter from M. Colbert [de 
Croissy] to the King of France, dated Nov. 13. 1669, giv- 
ing an account of a conference between the former and Charles 
the Second, on the subject of introducing the Catholic religion 
into England. Charles was, or pretended to be, anxious for 
an immediate declaration of his faith, for the double purpose 
of easing his conscience, and maturing his authority, which he 
now saw daily diminishing, into a complete and perfect de- 
spotism. Colbert recommends him to begin more cautiously 
and circuitously, by making war on Holland: the German 
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* So says Mr. Hume: but the Dissenters behaved with great 
spirit and disinterestedness on this occasion ; for, as soon as they 
discovered the insidious object of Charles, they disclaimed it; and 
when Parliament met in 1673, the Dissenters publicly desired 
that ther interests might not be considered by the House of 
Commons. 
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princes would now join with France and England, which 
could not be expected from Protestant kings and potentates if 
Charles declared himself a Catholic before-hand ; as the Dutch, 
he said, would then make them believe that it was a religious 
war. At the end of the first campaign, which it was sup- 
posed might finish the contest, such troops, as Charles thought 
he could least trust for the support of his change of religion, 
were to garrison the places which might fall to his share; 
while those who were implicitly devoted to his interest, and 
on whom he could safely rely, were to be called home. It 
was believed that, in conjunction with these latter, the recruits 
and levies which he might raise during the campaign, under 
pretence of continuing the war, would enable him to intro- 
duce Popery and establish despotism; for the Duke of York 
had told the French ambassador that, he conceived, a king and 
a parliament could no longer exist together! It was, more- 
over, imagined that Charles’s own subjects, seeing him well 
armed by sea and land, and knowing him to have the dispo- 
sition of all the French king’s forces, against both foreign and 
domestic enemies, would not dare to oppose his measures. — 
This curious letier is followed by a draft of the secret treaty, 
by which Charles was to get 200,000]. for easing his con- 
science, and declaring himself a Catholic. France engaged 
to assist him with troops, if his subjects should rebel; and 
if the King of Spain should die without issue, Spain was to be 
partitioned: England to have Minorca, Ostend, and Spanish 
America ;. and France to take possession of the rest of the 
Spanish dominions. Holland was also to be divided between 
France and England, and provision was to be made for the 
young king of Holland. Charles was to have 800,000l. a 
year during the Dutch dispute; and war was to be declared 
against Hamburgh. — A fuller account of this ‘ conspiracy 
of kings” is to be found in the Life of James II. from the 
Stuart MSS. at Carlton-House, lately published by Mr. 
Clarke. (See our Number for October last.) ‘This treaty 
had its origin in a conference in January, 1669, between the 
King, the Duke of York, the Lords Arundel and Arlington, 
and Sir Thomas Clifford: but it was not finally concluded 
and signed till May 22. 1670, and the actual terms of it 
varied but little from the original draft. [See Rose’s Ob- 
servations on Mr. Fox’s work, p. 45., and Life of James II. 
p- 443, &c.] Inthe treaty itself, Louis agreed to give Charles 
two millions of livres Tournois, and to assist him with 6000 
troops, raised and maintained at his own cost and ex- 
pence, as long as the King of Great Britain might judge them 
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to be necessary for the execution of his design; and they were 
to be entirely obedient to the orders of Charles. 

At what time Charles’s Catholic faith was first settled, it 
might not be very easy to ascertain, even if it were worth the 
trouble to inquire: but he was disgusted with the fanaticism of 
the Scotch, and probably became reconciled to the church of 
Rome during his residence at Paris before the Restoration. 
He could not avoid seeing, also, with the help at least of the 
more acute optics of his brother the Duke of York, that the 
Roman Catholic religion was much more closely connected 
with the doetrines of the divine right of kings, and passive 
obedienee, than a Protestant religion which had begun its 
course at the Reformation by a bold resistance against popes 
and princes, councils and conclaves, and was nourished by an 
unrestricted freedom of opinion and discussion, on political 


as well as religious topics. 


We find, however, an extremely curious letter from Charles 
in this work addressed to his brother Henry, Duke of Glou- 
cester, concerning an attempt on the part of the Queen- 
mother to seduce him from his Protestant faith; and repre- 
senting such a seduction as injurious to his own interests. 
As the letter was written before the Restoration, it leaves no 
doubt that the anxiety expressed was perfectly sincere : 


‘¢ Deare Brother, “© Coloigne, Nov. 10. 1654. 

** I haue receaued yo"s without a date, in wet you tell me that 
Mr. Mountagu has endeauoured to pervert you from yo" religion. 
I doe not doubt but you remember very well y® com’ands I left 
wth you at my going away concerning yt point. Iam confident 
you will observe them; yet yor letters that come from Paris say 
that it is ye Queenes purpose to do all shee can to change yot 
religion, in w¢h if you do hearken to her or any body els in that 
matter, you must never thinke to see England or mee againe, 
and w'soeuer mischiefe shall fall on mee or my affaires from this 
time I must Jay all upon you as being y° onely cause of it. 
Therefore consider well what it is to bee not onely y¢ cause of 
ruining a brother that loves you so well, but also of yo King 
and country. Do not lett them p’suade you either by force or 
faire p’mises; for the first they neither dare, nor will use, and 
for the second as soone as they haue perverted you they will 
haue their end, and then they wil] care no more for you. I am 
also informed yt there is a purpose to putt you into y® Jesuits’ 
Colledge, we" I command you upon y® same grounds neuer to 
consent unto. And whensoeuer any body shail goe to dispute w"" 
you in religion doo not answere them at all. For though you 
haue the reaso’ on yor side, yett they being prepared will haue y° 
aduantage of any body yt is not upon y* same security that they 
are. If you do not consider what I say unto you, remember y° 
Jast words of yore dead father, we were to bee constant to yor 
religion 
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religion and neuer to bee shaken in it. We if you doe not ob- 
serue, this shall bee y® last time you will heare from (deare 
brother) yor most affectionate brother, Cuarves R,’ 


Mr. Evelyn does not once mention, and therefore we may 
presume that he did not know, this infamous connection be- 
tween the two monarchs: but even Charles’s cabal-ministers 
were not all aware of the exact extent of it, and it was not 
likely that Mr. Evelyn should. He once dined with Barillon, 
little suspecting the main object of his mission, whom he 
styles ‘a learned and crafty advocate.’ As to Charles’s re- 
ligion,— if we must call a barren belief in certain doctrines, 
without one practical virtue, by the name of religion, — it 
was certainly Catholic; and Barillon, in one of his dispatches to 
his royal master, has given a remarkably interesting account 
of Charles’s declaration of faith en his dying bed. Catholics 
and Protestants were hovering around, both eager to catch 
his departing spirit, and contending for the honour of bearing 
it away into the realms of beatitude: but the former obtained 
the holy prize, by means of a Scotch priest named Huddless 
stone, who was introduced in disguise by a back stair-case, 
and who administered to him extreme unction, after he had 
refused to receive the sacrament from the Protestant prelates 
of Canterbury, London, Durham, Ely, and Bath’ and Wells, 
who were round about him.* ‘This relation has been since 
confirmed by James II., in the “ Memoirs of his Life,” 
p- 747-3; and a curious account of Charles’s Catholic con- 
fession, corroborative of both, is now to be seen in these 
volumes, p. 581., and particularly p.612, &c. vol.i.; like- 
Wise, Pp. 220.5 vol. il. part 1. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Ant. II. Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek. 
[ Article concluded from p. 16. ] 
HE reader, we doubt not, will thank us for thus punctually 


resuming our report of this amusing as well as informing 
publication. In continuing our analysis of the story ef its 





* Huddlestone, it seems, ‘ parce que de lui-méme ce n’etoit pas 
an grand docteur,’”’? had been instructed what to do by a Portu- 
guese Carmelite. The Duke of York, says Barillon, assured me 
that he performed his duty extremely well, ‘et gwil fit formelle- 
ment promettre au Rot d’ Angleterre, de se déclarer ouvertement Catho- 
Ligue s'il revenoit en santé.’ As Charles did not recover, we can- 
not positively say that the well-known old epigram would have 
applied to his case, but it is extremely probable: “ The Devil 
was sich,” &C. &C. 
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hero, we accompany him in a visit to Djedda, on the Red 
Sea, and next to Mekkah, where he witnesses the arrival of 
the pilgrims after the long and fatiguing march of the 
Caravan across the Desert. Having walked round the 
Kaaba seven times, kissed the black stone as often, and com- 
plied with other rites of indispensable necessity to the true 
believer, he proceeds with the caravan to Medinah, a more 
agreeable place; and at last, having survived the privations 
and accidents of the Desert, which carried off nearly a fourth 
of the party, he arrives at Damascus. 

At Stamboul, Anastasius found that important revolutions 
had happened during his absence, and that his old patron 
Mavroyeni had wriggled himself into the governorship of Wal- 
lachia, the highest post that a Greek can obtain in the Turkish 
empire. Here, chance threw in his way one of the early friends 
of his youth, Spiridion; and the growth of this friendship, 
from its birth to its melancholy termination, ranks among 
the most beautiful descriptions in the work. To Anastasius he 
was the good genius, whose voice, had it been obeyed, would 
have reclaimed him from vice and wretchedness: but the sway 
which that amiable youth toiled unceasingly to retain over the 
passions of his companion was feeble and ineffectual, and the 
latter falls an unpitied victim. 

The dissipations and follies of Anastasius shut the door and 
the heart of Mavrocordato (Spiridion’s father) against him ; 
and on the twentieth of the Ramadan he finds himself with a 
tremendous appetite, and only five sequins in the world. In a 
rencontre, he kills a person who had insulted him, and throws 
the body over the wall of an adjoining cemetery. It then be- 
comes advisable to decamp ; and Spiridion pursues him in his 
flight, in order to unite his destinies to those of his friend, who 
was now an outcast and a wanderer. Much of the interest of 
the second volume is derived from the ardent, high-minded, 
and heroic Spiridion; of which, it is obvious, no portion can 
be imparted in a rapid outline, like the present. 

Anastasius’s interview with his brothers in his native isle, 
his conduct on that occasion, and the moral influence imper- 
ceptibly but steadily exercised over him by the gentle and 
virtuous Spiridion, are eloquent passages, full of vigorous 
and embellished painting ; and the transactions that happened 
during their sojourn at Chio, which terminated in the loss 
of that invaluable friend, are so beautifully and _patheti- 
cally narrated, as to constitute the most interesting part of 
the story. 

He now returns to the land of the Mamlukes, in the 
military service of the Capitan-Pasha, (who was pursuing “" 
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rebels of Upper Egypt,) in the place of a captain of Dellis, 
who had been fortunately killed on the very morning of his 
arrival; and he enters with alacrity on the duties of his rank 
by pocketing the surplus of the pay, and selling the super- 

numerary rations. Marching on to Cairo, which he had left 
a Mamluke city, he finds it changed into a Turkish camp. 
His old patron and father-in-law, Suleiman, being on the 
side of the rebels, he attempts to take him prisoner, but 
succeeds only in carrying off his favourite ‘Tootoondgee 
(bearer of the tobacco-pouch); a prize which was afterward 
redeemed by a handjar studded with diamonds, and the Bey’s 
order on Cairo for two thousand sequins. 

Hassan, having reaped all that he expected in plunder and 
confiscation, patched up a treaty; and Anastasius, having re- 
paired his shattered fortunes, returns in his suite to Constan- 
tinople. Spiridion, though parted from him for ever, had 
negotiated with the family of the person whom he had killed. 
A war with Austria and Russia, in 1788, was declared ; Wal- 
lachia was the seat of the first campaign ; and, with powerful 
letters to Mavroyeni, our hero proceeds to that province, to 
which the journey is as usual described with much beauty 
of delineation, interspersed with curious anecdotes. Here 
Anastasius is appointed to the command of a corps of Arnaouts 
(Albanians), and marches at their head to the eastern frontier, 
which borders on Moldavia, occupied by the Russians. The 
contest embraces a wide field of action and reflection, and is 
carried on with various success. The policy of the Sublime 
Porte, — the wretched and discordant materials which com- 
pose their armies, — and the intrigues and rapacity of those 
to whom the conduct of it was committed,—~ are sketched 
with a masterly hand, and with the faithfulness of authentic 
history. 

After some intermediate wanderings and adventures, Anas- 
tasius is again at Constantinople, determined to act on the 
maxims of that philosophy which recommends every pleasure 
of life to be grasped and enjoyed, and to run down the stream 
of present prosperity with every sail expanded to the breeze. 
A short-hand marriage, called ‘by the Turks Cabeen, which 
leaves each party at liberty whenever inclined to separate, 
is very agreeably interposed. He goes to Smyrna, on the in- 
vitation ofa relative, who was desirous of having some branch 
of the family-stock to be his associate for the remnant of his 
days, on condition of being his heir at his decease : but, on 
his arrival, he finds his loving cousin gone to ‘Trieste. For 
amusement, he forms an intrigue with Euphrosyne, in the 
mere hereism of vice; and, having enticed her from her 
friends on whoin she was dependent, he leaves her afterward 
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to misery and want. The narrative is pathetically told. *¢ The 
lofty, the admired Euphrosyne, who on the morning might 
have beheld all Smyrna at her feet, saw herself at mid-day 
installed in the lodging of a roving adventurer, his avowed 
and public mistress !’ Devoted to her seducer, without a 
home or a refuge, she was at last compelled to leave him, 
and died after the birth of her son Alexis, in wretchedness 
and solitude. 

His next adventure is a predatory expedition to Bagdad: 
but his first experiment in his new vocation terminates in the 
unexpected discovery of a friend, the Swedish Consul-General, 
at Smyrna, at whose feet he casts his plunder, is forgiven, and 
relieved. He then joins a caravan of Armenian merchants, 
and the scene successively shifts to Scanderoon and Aleppo; 
from which last place he sets out with a caravan for Bagdad, 
by the circuit of Moosool, instead of the Great Desert, and 
every day has an interesting adventure. At length he reaches 
that celebrated city, through a suburb of mud, and over a 
bridge of boats; exclaiming, *¢ Is this the capital of Haroun- 
al-Raschid; this the residence of Zobeide; this the favourite 
scene of eastern romance? How fallen from its eastern 
splendor!’ Achmet, once a groom in the Pasha of Bag- 
dad’s stable, governed, during the imbecillity of his master, 
those vast provinces, and was at that time carrying on a war in 
the name of the Pasha, with a new set of heretics sprung up 
in the desert of Arabia, under the name of Wahabees; and 
we are presented with a sketch of the origin and progress of 
those powerful innovators.* This tribe our hero afterward 
resolves to join; and the occurrences of the journey across 
the Desert, towards the territory of the Wahabees, — his 
sojourn in a camp of the Bedoweens, — the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the Samiel, the fiery wind of the Desert, —and his 
residence at Derayeh, the capital of the Wahabee tribe, — 
follow in an interesting succession. Here he marries the 
sister of a distinguished Arab, of whom he soon grows 
heartily tired, and with good reason. The manners, tenets, 
and policy of these lords of the desert are amply described. 
Having lost his wife, his anxieties are directed towards his 
child ; and, having become habituated to the Wahabees,_ he 
thinks of ending his days among them: but, being suspected 
of treachery, he falls into disgrace, and disdaintully leaves 
them. We next see him moving on a new but not very dis- 
tant stage, with another Arab tribe, of whom a minute de- 
scription ensues; and, two years alter his departure from 
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Bagdad, we find him at Acre. The rest of his journey to 
Constantinople we cannot follow. The romance is now 
drawing to its closing scene; and, soon after the discovery 
and loss of the interesting Alexis, the curtain drops on the 
frailties and struggles of Anastasius. 

We have traced this sketch, not for the purpose of con- 
veying to our readers any notion of the turns and vicissitudes 
of the story, but because we consider the work as no trifling 
accession to the literature of our country; and we were de- 
sirous of giving, as it were in a map, a slight view of the 
peregrinations and wanderings of the hero, in order to point 
out how prolific of curious knowlege, and interesting remark, 
a book of this character must necessarily be jin the hands of 
a skilful and intelligent artist. We have not much room for 
extracts: but we have selected some passages, which will at 
the same time afford a specimen of the rare powers of the 
writer, and impart within a short compass no slight portion 
of authentic information on the topics which they illustrate. 

We take first the following animated picture of the approach 
to Constantinople, as the vessel shot rapidly through the 
Propontis. ‘The outline our readers may fill up, by turning 
to the masterly picture of the same scenes by Gibbon *, and 
the accurate dissertation of D’Anville on the Hellespont. + 


‘ With eyes rivetted on the opening splendors, I watched, as 
they rose out of the bosom of the surrounding waters, the pointed 
minarets, the swelling cupolas, and the innumerable habitations, 
which, either stretching away along the winding shore, reflected 
their image in the wave, or, creeping up the steep sides of the 
mountains, traced their outline on the sky. At first agglomerated 
in a single confused mass, the lesser parts of this immense whole 
seemed, as we advanced, by degrees to unfold, to disengage them- 
selves from each other, and to grow into various groups, divided 
by wide chasms and deep indentures, — until at last the clusters, 
thus far still distantly connected, became transformed as if by 
magic into three entirely different cities, each individually of pro- 
digious extent, and each separated from the others by a wide arm 
of that sea, whose silver tide encompassed their stupendous base, 
and made it rest half on Europe and half on Asia. Entranced by 
the magnificent spectacle, I felt as if all the faculties of my soul 
were insufficient fully to embrace its glories: I hardly retained 
power to breathe ; and almost apprehended that in doing so, I 
might dispel the gorgeous vision, and find its whole vast fabric 
only a delusive dream!’ 


We cannot omit the horrors of the Turkish Bagnio, (a 
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prison,) and every reader must acknowlege the skill with 
which its secrets are unfolded : 


‘ The vast and high enclosure of the Bagnio, situated contigu- 
ously to the arsenal and the docks, contains a little world of its own, 
but a world of wailing! One part is tenanted by the prisoners 
made on board the enemy’s ships, who, with an iron ring round 
their legs, await in this dismal repository their transference on 
board the Turkish fleet. This part may only be called a sort of 
purgatory. The other is hell in perfection. It is the larger divi- 
sion, filled with the natural subjects of the Grand Signor whom 
their real or supposed misdemeanors have brought to ‘this abode 
of unavailing tears. Here are confined alike the ragged beggar 
urged by famine to steal a loaf, and the rich banker instigated by 
avarice to deny adeposit; the bandit who uses open violence, and 
the baker who employs false weights ; the land robber and the 
pirate of the seas, the assassin and the cheat. Here, as in the 
infernal regions, are mingled natives of every country — Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Gipsies ; and are confounded indi- 
viduals of every creed—the Mohammedan, the Christian, the 
Hebrew, and the Heathen. Here the proud and the humble, the 
opulent and the necessitous, are reduced to the direst of equali- 
ties, the equality of torture. But I err: for should some hapless 
victim — perhaps guilty of no other crime but that of having ex- 
cited the Sultan’s cupidity, still wear on his first entrance the 
livery of better days, his more decent appearance will only expose 
him to harsher treatment. Loaded with the heaviest fetters, 
linked to the most loathsome of malefactors, he is compelled to 
purchase every alleviation of his burthen, every mitigation of his 
pain, at the most exorbitant price ; until the total exhaustion of 
his slender store has acquired him the privilege of being at least 
on a level with the lowest of his fellow-sufferers ; and spared addi- 
tional torments, no longer lucrative to their inflictors. 

‘ Every day a capital fertile in crimes pours new offenders into 
this dread receptacle; and its high walls and deep recesses re- 
sound every instant with imprecations and curses, uttered in all 
the various idioms of the Othoman empire. Deep moans and 
dismal yells leave not its dismal echoes a moment’s repose. From 
morning until night, and from night until morning, the ear is 
stunned with the clang of chains, which the galley-slaves drag 
about while confined in their cells, and which they still drag 
about when toiling at their tasks. Linked together two and two 
for life, should they sink under their sufferings, they still continue 
thus linked after the death of either; and the man doomed to live 
on drags after him the corpse of his dead companion. In no di- 
rection can the eye escape the spectacle of atrocious punishments, 
and of indescribable agonies. Here perhaps you see a wretch 
whose stiffened limbs refuse their office, stop suddenly short in the 
midst of his labour, and, as if already impassible, defy the stripes 
that lay open his flesh, and wait in total immobility the last mer- 
ciful blow that is to end his misery; while, there, you view his 
companion foaming with rage and madness, turn against his own 
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person his desperate hands, tear his clotted hair, rend his bleed- 


ing bosom, and dash to pieces his head against the wall of his 
dungeon.’ 


The breaking out of the plague in the same place would 
aggravate its horrors, if they were susceptible of increase: 


‘ The scourge had been expected for some time. By several of 
the prisoners had the frightful hag, its harbinger, been distinct] 
seen hovering with her bat’s wings over our drear abode, and with 
her hooked talons numbering one by one her intended but still 
unsuspecting victims. In the silence of the night she had been 
heard leisurely calling them by their names, knocking at their 
several doors, and marking with livid spots the damp walls of their 
cells. 

‘ Nothing but the visitation of this destructive monster seemed 
wanting to complete the horrors which surrounded me: for if 
even, when only stalking forth among men free to fly from its ap- 
proach, and to shrink from its contact, the gaunt spectre mows 
down whole nations like the ripe corn in the field, it may be ima- 
gined what havoc ensues when it is permitted to burst forth from 
the inmost bowels of hell, in the midst of wretches close- 
wedged in their dungeons, or linked together at their tasks, whom 
it must trample down to the last, ere it can find a vent in space. 
It is there that, — with a focus of infection ready formed, a train 
of miasma ready laid on every side, — though this prime minister 
of death strike at random, it never misses its aim, and its progress 
outstrips the quickness of lightning or of thought. It is there 
that even those who thus far retain full possession of health, 
already calculate the hours they still may live; that those who to- 
day drag to their last abode their lifeless companions, to-morrow are 
laid beside them; and that those who are dying, make themselves 
pillows of the bodies not yet cold of those already dead. It is 
there that finally we may behold the grim destroyer, in one 
place awaited in gloomy silence, in another encountered with fell 
imprecations, here implored with anxious cries, there welcomed 
with eager thanks, and now perhaps recéived with convulsive 
Jaughter and mockery, by such as, trying to drink away its ter- 


rors, totter on the brink of the grave, from drunkenness as well 
as from disease.’ 


A heart-withering picture is given of the ills of famine: 


‘ I had left a storm gathering in Egypt, of which I since have 
thanked God I witnessed not the bursting. Already previous to 
my departure the consequence of the scarcity had begun to ap- 
pear in many places: but it was only after I left the country that 
the famine attained its full force; and such was, in spite of every 
expedient of human wisdom, or appeal to Divine mercy, the pro- 
gressive fury of the scourge, that at last the Schaichs and other 
regular ministers of worship, — supposing the Deity to have be- 
come deaf’ to their entreaties, or incensed at their presumption, — 
no Jonger themselves ventured to implore offended Heaven, and 
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henceforth only addressed the Almighty through the interceding 
voices of tender infants; in hopes that, though callous to the suf. 
ferings of corrupt man, Providence still might listen to the suppli- 
cations of untainted childhood, and grant to the innocent prayers 
of babes, what it denied to the agonising cry of beings hardened 
in sin. Led by the Imams to the tops of the highest minarets, 
little creatures from five to ten years of age there raised to Heaven 
their pure hands and feeble voices ; and while all the countless 
myriads of Cairo, collected round the foot of these lofty struc- 
tures, observed a profound and mournful silence, they alone were 
heard to lisp from their slender-summits entreaties for Divine 
mercy. Nor did even they continue to implore a fertility, which 
no longer could save the thousands of starving wretches already 
in the pangs of death. They only begged that a general pesti- 
lence might speedily deliver them from their lingering and painful 
agony: and when, from the gilded spires, throughout every dis- 
trict of the immense Masr, (Cairo,) thousands of infantine voices 
went forth the same instant to implore the same sad boon, the 
whole vast population below with half-extinguished voices jointly 
answered, ‘ So be it!”’’ 


_ The following has all the charms of an eastern apoph- 
thegm : 


¢ The reader may remember the dreadful famine which I left 
hanging over Egypt. Emin, on this occasion, was one of the 
provident. During the years of plenty he had laid by for those 
of want. But, like the ant, he laboured for himself, and cared 
not to share his savings with the idle. Though his granaries 
groaned under their loads of corn, he saw unmoved the thousands 
of wretches who every day perished with hunger under their very 
walls. When the bodies of the sufferers choaked up the entrances 
of his store-houses, he still refused to unbar their surly gates, un- 
til the corn had reached the exorbitant price fixed by his avarice. 
This it at last attained ; — and now, exulting at the thoughts of the 
millions he should make in a few hours, Emin took his keys, and 
opened his vaults. But O horror, O dismay! Instead of the 
mountains of golden wheat he had accumulated, he only beheld 
heaps of nauseous rottenness, An avenging worm had penetrated 
into the abodes fortified against famished man! A grub had fat- 
tened on the food withheld from the starving wretch! While the 
clamour of despair resounded without, a loathsome insect had in 
silence achieved within the work of justice. It had wrought 
Emin’s punishment in darkness, while his crimes shone in the 
light of heaven! The miser’s wealth was destroyed, the monster’s 
hopes were all blasted! At the dire spectacle he uttered nota 
word. He only a few minutes contemplated the infected mass 
with the fixed eye of despair; then fell, — fell flat on his face 
upon the putrid heap. God had smitten him! On raising his pro- 
strate body, life had fled. Like his corn, his frame was become a 
mass of corruption ! 
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A singular community of beggars is described with much 
humour and sententious gravity : 


‘ There is, gentle reader, a district in the Morea, whose inha- 
bitants are, to a man, beggars by profession. Every year, as soon 
as they have sown their fields, these industrious members of 
society abandon their villages until harvest-time, and sally forth, 
on a begging circuit, through the different provinces of Roumili. 
The elders and chiefs of the community plan the route, divide the 
provinces, and allot to each detachment its ground. They shorten 
or prolong their sojourn in the different places they visit, accord- 
ing as the mine of charity is rich, and has been more or less ex- 
plored. Through wastes where little is to be gleamed large troops 
travel in close order, but on approaching fruitful districts the 
swarms again divide and spread. According to his peculiar ta- 
lent, each individual undertakes the heart-rending tale of mental 
woe, or the disgusting display of bodily suffering. ‘* His wife and 
children died of hunger by the road-side, after being burnt out of 
house and home ;”—or, “ he has an incurable leprosy in every 
joint ;’ — or, ‘he is actually giving up the ghost for want of a 
morsel of food!” Old traders grown rich by their indigence, sell 
out to young beginners ; and the children of the society remain in 
common, so that each female may in turns be provided with a pair 
of fatherless twins, to be duly pinched to tears, and made lustily 
to roar Out whenever compassionate people are in sight. Unceas- 
ing warfare is kept up with intcrlopers from other quarters, who 
trespass on the domain of this regularly organised band. Among 
its members, a dislocated limb, or a disgusting disease, are 
esteemed peculiar blessings ; an hereditary complaint is a sort of 
an estate, and if conspicuous, and such as to resist the officious 
remedies of the charitable, confers rank, and may be called a 
badge of nobility. But even those who have the misfortune to 
labour under the most incurable state of health and vigour, are 
dexterous, if not radically to correct this perverseness of nature, 
at least to remove its untoward external appearance. They excel 
in the manufacture of counterfeit wounds and mock diseases ; and 
the convulsions of a demoniac are graceful movements to their 
spontaneous fits.’ 


A crowd of mournful reflections throngs on us, when we 
give way to the contemplations that are almost every where 
suggested by this book. Some of the provinces now governed 
or rather wasted by the Turk, particularly one country whose 
sweets are rifled by that cruel spoiler, were formerly the most 
favoured regions of the globe. Physically, they are still the 
most richly endowed; they still smile with all the prodigali- 
ties of nature; — diversified with beauteous landscapes, and 
blessed with a lenient climate and a teeming soil. Well might 
the father of poetry, as his eye glided over the prospects which 
laughed around him, exclaim, 

[iaucce be macaw meek yoda. 
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Even now they present’ themselves to the external view in 
the unfaded charms of their first creation, as the visible world 
appeared to the glance of its great Architect, 


‘¢ In prospect from His throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering His great idea.” 


In a corner, as it were, of these regions, arose, the native of 
a rock, that beauteous commonwealth-which, though so fre- 
quently endangered by the turbulence of demagogues, and at 
last overwhelmed in ambitious conquests, still survived long 
enough to utter in her own immortal idiom those oracles of 
philosophy and freedom, which have outlived so many vicis- 
situdes of opinion and so many revolutions of empire. Within 
the short space of an hundred years*, that bounded terri- 
tory, as if to demonstrate the small extent of duration and of 
place into which almost all that ennobles and improves our 
species can be crowded, had produced the most shining lights 
of civil and ethical wisdom, of sculpture, poetry, eloquence, 
and history; the most splendid ornaments of peace, and the 
most invincible leaders of war. ‘Then grew up a language, 
of which the endless varieties, adapted to every emotion of 
man and every combination of thought, formed, if we may so 
speak, that music of the mind which swells to every tone of 
passion, or harmonizes with every precept of wisdom. Even 
now, in its degraded Romaic, it still retains its expression 
and its energy. It is a lyre which is unstrung, and of which 
the master-hands are gone that once awakened it to melody, 
but still it sometimes murmurs a sweetness, which reminds us 
of what its power must have been from the lips of Pericles or 
the muse of Euripides. We must, however, restrain our in- 
dulgence of these reflections, for which we now have not 
room. Yet, if any occasion could ever make it pardonable 
to indulge them, surely it is the present. We do not recol- 
lect a work which more forcibly illustrates the vices of the 
Turkish government, and for that reason the contrast must 
be most powerfully impressed. As to its general merits, we 
need only farther say that, independently of the fiction, it is 
admirably executed. Whether such be the primary or the in- 
cidental purpose of it, certainly the crimes and deformities of 
the Turkish government, and the folly and mummery of their 
religious ritual, are never absent from our eye. Probably, by 
those whose appetites for amusement are gratified with the food 
of our modern novels, — the parasitic fungus which decom- 





* The period, whatever may be its exact computation, between 
the defeat of Xerxes and the time of Alexander, 
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poses the fibre of the mind in both sexes, — by such readers, 
the present tale may not be highly relished: for to be cheated 
even by a fiction into sound reflection, or useful instruction, 
is a fraud which they will not easily forgive. ‘They may find 
out that it is full of historical research, and of political and 
moral reasoning, and they may therefore lay it aside: — but 
there are higher suffrages to gain, and this writer has well 
earned them. He will receive the thanks of the scholar, who 
values the purity and beauty of the English tongue; of those 
to whom information is amusement; and of all who are at 
the same time willing to augment their stock of innocent gra- 
tification, and to multiply their sources of liberal knowlege. 





Art. III. A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand ; including a Nar: 
rative of the Circumstances attending the Death of Augustus 
Von Kotzebue: also, a Defence of the German Universities. 
With an Introduction and explanatory Notes, by the Editor. 
8vo. pp-130. 5s.6d. Boards. Whittaker. 1819. 


Art. IV. Germany and the Revolution. By Professor Goerres, 
late Editor of the Rhenish Mercury. Translated from the ori- 
ginal German, by John Black. 8vo. pp. 336. tos. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


Bo! the volumes, of which translations are now before 

us, have a German origin *, and throw light on the pur- 
suits and opinions of the “patriotic party in Germany: we 
shall consider them, therefore, in connection, and bring toge- 
ther the remarks which we have to make concerning the re- 
volutionary tendencies now more than ever conspicuous in 
several leading minds of that country. ‘The wish for a fun- 
damental change in the political constitution of Germany is 
of antient date, and had acquired during the reign of the 
Emperor Joseph II. a systematic tendency, and a formal 
though secret body of co-operators. In our xxvth volume, 
p- 309. and p. 505., and in our xxviith volume, p. 511., we 
endeavoured to describe the Bavarian Illuminati; and to 
prove that they contemplated the consolidation of Germany 
under one uniform representative body, and the coalition of 
its dissident churches under the comprehensive creed of Ser- 
vetus. A free constitution was the price at which they wished 
to hold their country at auction; and they would gladly have 
knocked it down whole to the first Austrian or Prussian sove- 





* We have also on our table, “ L’ Allemagne et La Révolution, 
par J. Goerres ; traduit de ?’ Allemand, par CA Scheffer.” 8v0. 
Paris. 1819, Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 6s. 
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reign who had the courage to bid. These Illuminati were 
dissolved and dispersed by the interference of the Bavarian 
government ; and every concern of that order had ceased in 
the year 1790. Still, the detection and exposure of their 
private views has operated, not to the extinction of the pur- 
suit, but to its public continuation. The secret of the myste- 
ries is betrayed, but the adhesion of the initiated remains, 
New combinations have been formed, free from the mummery 
of the original confederates, and less prone to a suspicious 
privacy; anniversary conventions have been founded in 
honour of the worthies of the country; schools for gymnastic 
and military exercises have been extensively patronized ; stu- 
dents from different universities have coalesced into one com- 
mon collegian’s club; and itinerant lecturers have carried into 
the principal cities those inferences of speculative patriotism, 
which had been approved by the educated world in the lessons 
of distinguished professors. 

It was particularly during the year 1814, that the zeal for 
the consolidation of Germany acquired a stable and radical 
popularity. ‘The courts of Austria and Prussia were then in 
alliance to expel the I'rench from Germany, and had dragged 
into their combination the somewhat reluctant efforts of 
Saxony and Bavaria. ‘The whole periodical press of Ger- 
many now broke loose at once against the common foe; the 
people were exhorted to arm, on the principles of their na- 
tional militia, or Landwehr; they moved to the field under 
officers not separated by nobility from sympathies with the 
many; they expressed a wish for representative constitutions, 
and received the promise of one from their sovereigns. Ani- 
mated by gratitude and patriotism, they waged this warfare at 
their own expence; sons of gentlemen crowded the inferior 
ranks of the German army ; they fought, conquered, and ex- 
pelled the foreign foe. The vow made in emergency, how- 
ever, ease has re ecanted ; ; and the Germans regard as perfidious 
and traitorous the new explanation given to the promise of 
their princes, which aims at eluding the grant of an elective 
house of legislators. It was peculiarly the interest of Great 
Britain to facilitate at this period the consolidation of Ger- 
many, because the nation had been aroused on principles 
decidedly Anti-gallican ; and, if the dian literary and prac- 
tical leaders of the people had been assisted into stationary in- 
fluence, the entire country would have acquired a permanent 
hostility to French power, French aggrandizement, and 
French principles. It would also have lifted off our tired 
shoulders theweight of habitual opposition in Europe to French 
ascendancy; and it would have become the regular counter- 
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poise to France, the cheap and voluntary preserver of the 
balance of power. A danger is now approaching of a dif- 
ferent kind. If the hegemony, or direction, of Catholic 
Germany habitually resides with the house of Austria, and 
that of Protestant Germany with the house of Prussia, neither 
of these governments possesses the entire confidence of the 
provinces which they undertake to represent. _In fact, it is 
the public opinion of Bavaria which gives the tone to the 
liberal Catholics, and it is the public opinion of Saxony which 
gives the tone to the liberal Protestants. Now, both these 
courts gallicize. Hence, the longer the consolidation of 
Germany is under any pretext delayed, the more the patriotic 
party will approximate to French views. Already the Liber- 
alists of Paris are afresh insinuating themselves into German 
party, and are indirectly inquiring whether the Irench side 
of the Rhine would be ceded as a reward for mediatizing the 
Austrian, Prussian, and superfluous princes on the other. 
The Monument a la gloire Nationale, the Catechisme des 
Braves, nay the very project of giving to the legislature at 
Paris an uninterrupted duration of five or seven years, are 
but so many forms of investigating whether a new continental 
crusade of liberty would be welcome. ‘These things, we trust, 
will be prevented by a courageous determination of the 
Prussian court to proclaim at home a rational constitu- 
tion, and to accept at all risks the political organization 
of native and domestic choice. 

Such a leaning might be accelerated by the ministers of 
this country, who might apply to the regency of Hanover 
to abolish in that kingdom the existing censorship of the 
press. Vast and wealthy bibliographical establishments would 
then be transferred to Hanover, which would become a city 
of printers, a mart of literature, a fountain of opinion, a 
fortress of independence, a congress of authors, and the brain 
of Germany; and here would be erected that steam-pump 
of instruction, the periodical press. If, however, sovereigns 
have not the courage to let it work uninterrupted, and to 
trust in literature itself for the cure of its own evils, the 
edifice should not be attempted. A lack of moral courage 
and a puny fear of abuse exist in Germany, which are more ex- 
cusable among public men there than in England, because they 
have less experience on the Continent of the evaporating nature 
of contumely; and it is this timid apprehension cf satire 
which continues the pernicious censorship. Yet, without abo- 
lishing it, Germany will never kuow what are the wishes and 
wants of the people; or in what direction the path of inno- 
vation must be smoothed to produce a voluntary and lasting 
allegiance, 
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allegiance. Give to publicity its swing, exacting personal 
responsibility from every publisher, and no author will incline 
to utter counsels more violent than courts of judicature would 
tolerantly absolve. Every body knows that speculation must 
go beyond practice, that the exaggerations of eloquence must 
exceed precise justice, and that, to act strongly on the ima- 
gination, metaphors must be drawn from pictures of animal 
violence. News-papers are to our northern pot-houses what 
dancers are to those of the east. The rant of the press is 
commonly felt like the declamation in a tragedy; that brisk 
excitement of mind is welcome which it arouses, but nobody 
goes out with an intention to perpetrate the act to which it 
points, There is great difficulty in consolidating Germany, 
and it can be equitably accomplished only by gradual means. 
To have mediatized at Aachen more of the petty princes 
would have diminished the difficulty. The transfer of the 
Austrian metropolis to Buda, and the permission to aggran- 
dize herself eastward along the Danube, on condition of 
throwing into the German mass what little she possesses that 
would interfere with the rotundity of the empire, are projects 
not now in agitation. ‘The most efficacious step of all, how- 
ever, would have been for those very authorities, which met to 
recommend every where a consistent censorship, to have begun 
on the contrary by the introduction of some popular improve- 
ments, such as the amendment of roads, letter-conveyance, 
and diligences, the abolition of interior tolls and custom- 
houses, the enterprize of canals, and the reform of jurispru- 
dence. ‘Thus they might, in their collective capacity, and 
strengthened by public opinion, have overcome the local 
resistance of peculiar interests, and have accustomed the 
country to obey a common force: but they considered them- 
selves as agents of the separate courts by whom they were sent, 
instead of assuming the independent rights and duties of their 
ageregate institution. 

Neither of the writers, whose productions are before us, 
appears to us to have seized in the happiest point of view the 
resources of Germany. Neither of them enough seeks the 
germ of consolidation from within; or looks round for the 
extant institution, out of which could be evolved a legitimate 
collective national authority. Neither of them exhorts the 
imperial free cities, for instance, to hold meetings of the re- 
spectable inhabitants, and to suggest in their local municipal 
organization such changes as would place elective magistrates 
at the head of the respective corporations. Yet this step, 
realized in the large towns, and copied in the smaller, would 
quickly generate a sort of Anseatic league of the represented 
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cities, presided by some high master, to whom kings would 
have to sue. Such city-delegates would be able to negotiate 
loans, and to contract for military services with the feudal 
chieftains of the nation; and they might efficaciously petition 
for several progressive facilitations of the book-trade, of the 
forms of conveyance, of the internal traffic, and even of the 
political distribution of the people. In time, these things 
would require the habitual attendance of the Anseatic deputies 
at Frankfort, or some more convenient metropolis. Accom- 
plish this, — and the rest follows. The nucleus of crystalli- 
zation is wanting, not the temperature that would precipitate 
the salt. 

One danger may be apprehended from the extant plan of 
abandoning to professors, students, and men of letters, the 
whole management of the changes projected; namely, that 
sweeping theories of institution will be applied in every case, 
with little regard to local collision or to individual interests. 
These are more likely to be considered by burghers of opu- 
lence; and hence the expediency of calling out into action 
the property of the country in the name of the intellect, rather 
than the intellect in the name of the property. The universi- 
ties of Germany may be ripe for a change: but that moral 
revolution, which is the true harbinger of a physical one, can 
scarcely be considered as accomplished in a state in which 
great proprietors and men of title are not found at all gene- 
rally to court popularity, in the form of recommending and 
protecting improvement. However, we ought not to oppose 
inferences drawn in the closet to those of local inspection. 
The Editor of the Memoir concerning Sand has recently 
visited Germany; and 

‘ He has observed the extraordinary sensation created by the 
fate of M. Kotzebue, and has been very forcibly struck by the 
great degree of involuntary sympathy every where so eagerly 
manifested in favour of the perpetrator Sand, whose portrait he fre- 
quently saw exhibited in frames containing those of the most distin- 
guished German patriots; while various pamphlets, and numerous 
elegiac stanzas, extolled his early virtues and deplored his melan- 
cholyfate. It was natural for him to feel the utmost surprize at these 
circumstances, and that too, in a country whose inhabitants are, 
above all others, least likely to advocate or approve the dreadful crime 
of assassination. * Concluding, therefore, that this singular state 
of the public mind, must have originated in some cause arising 
from the peculiar nature of the times and condition of the people, 
he determined to extend his inquiries; and although the more minute 
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‘ * Robberies and murders are less frequent in the German 
states than in any part of Europe.’ 
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results of the information he obtained are reserved for a future 
occasion, he is yet unwilling to omit the present opportunity of 
stating a few of the most prominent facts; because they have an 
immediate connection with that simultaneous desire for reform 
and improvement, now so unanimously felt throughout the whole 
European commonwealth. 

‘ The high sense of religion, turn for deep thinking and sim- 
plicity of manners, by which the second and third classes of 
society are distinguished in Germany, have been already illus- 
trated by several writers; but by none so ably as Madame de 
Stael, in her admirable work entitled De L’ Allemagne : for, to 
the exact veracity of her assertions, and the solidity “of her rea- 
sonings, with the exception of some trifling inaccuracies, all those 
who have any knowledge of the country, including the natives 
themselves, bear ample testimony. Whoever reflects on those 
qualities, and the amazing intellectual advances made by Ger- 
many during the last century; when he recollects, at the same 
time, that an ardent love of freedom was the marked character- 
istic, and has invariably, however studiously repressed, appeared 
to be the instinctive passion of the people ; cannot wonder that 
after having witnessed the innumerable abuses eradicated by the 
late struggle for public liberty in France, the Germans should 
now pant for a removal of those evils, civil and political, which 
still continue to impede their own happiness and prosperity. 

‘ Owing to the fatal direction taken by the politics of France, 
when that country was given up to the inexorable sway of san- 
guinary demagogues and unprincipled factions in the early part of 
the Revolution, and by which the hopes anticipated from the 
event, were blasted for a time at least ; along series of uninter- 
rupted warfare and reciprocal aggression, suspended the progress 
of liberal principles to the north of the Rhine. But they were 
revived on the restoration of peace in 1814, and greatly augment- 
ed, when, notwithstanding their unheard of sufferings, and endless 
sacrifices, tne people saw, that instead of performing often re- 
peated promises, and establishing a social system, more conducive 
to the interests of the Germanic confederation, and consonant to 
the improved spirit of an enlightened age; the congress assem- 
bled at Vienna, for the avowed purpose of consolidating the 
peace and happiness of nations, seemed only to think of aggran- 
dizement and partition, transfer and spoliation ! ? 


That a discontent truly national should have grown out of 
the determinations taken at Aachen, and repeated at Carls- 
bad, is not surprizing: but that this discontent should have 
singled out Kotzebue for its first victim is by no means so in- 
telligible. He was no doubt the literary agent of a foreign 
power which had little right to intrude its opinions, and none 
to push its practical agency into the German empire: but, for 
that very reason, there could be nothing contagious in the 
sentiments of this M. Kotzebue ; and it was better to learn 
those of his employers in a form which inyited hostile attack, 
than 
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than to receive them in the unanswerable and _ irresistible 
shape of private instructions to the obedient German courts. 
A mound of public opinion could be opposed to the advice of 
the journalist: but, when the sovereign has to speak, the 
command is issued. Least of all should those, who object 
to a censorship, employ the dagger to prevent and repress the 
publication of any opinions whatsoever. It is a dangerous 
error to believe that assassination can In any circumstances be 
permanently useful to a good cause. ‘This crime revolts the 
most beautiful feelings of our nature, and drives the generosities 
and the humanities into a vindictive enlistment under the op- 
posite banners. ‘Thus that very portion of public opinion, 
which alone cannot be treated harshly, is suddenly transferred 
to the wrong scale; the tenderly or ganized, and the conscien- 
tiously principled, withdraw their countenance ; and, when a 

coarser audience only remains to look on, the asdeus of those 
youths is presently chilled who have the noblest sensibilities, 
the fairest intentions, and the most heroic spirit. Bishop 
Lowth may have praised, and Sir William Jones may have 
translated, the song of Harmodius, but the boy-assassin rend- 
ered no service to Athens. Not the Hipparchus whom he 
slew, but the Hippias whom he left, was the tyrant; and this 
tyranny was greatly embittered by the mistrust which suc- 
ceeded to the conspiracy. Cicero may have suggested origi- 
nally the death of Ceesar, and have offered to wr ite the Apology 
of Brutus: but this most celebrated of assassinations ruined 
the popularity of the senatorial party, provoked a vindictive 
proscription, and finally occasioned the institution of the ver 

despotism which it was intended to prevent. When Domitian 
fell by the Christian stab of Stephen, he had already put to 
death the two Flavii, for the sake of whose accession Apol- 
lonius had instigated this act of violence, and rung the knell 
of preparation in every church between Ephesus and Rome. 
In modern times, the Jesuits stimulated several regicides, 
which ultimately occasioned the dissolution and banishment of 
the order, without contributing any where to exalt its ascend- 
ancy. ‘The assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by 
Velton, in 1628, so admirably narrated in Hume, bears a 
closer resemblance to the deed of Sand, than any of these 
prior instances; and it was welcomed by the English poets as 
well as by the English people. Yet this rash interruption of 
the course of nature lost Rochelle to the Protestant cause in 
France, and enfeebled at home the pretences for discontent 
which were brought forwards in the ensuing parliament, — 
What purpose, too, was answered by the recent murder of 


Mr. Perceval ? — Klopstock, in his Beyden Greber, justly ob- 
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serves that Charlotte Corday died in vain for her country: yet, 
if any example peculiarly acted on Sand, it was this, to which 
Wieland’s Dialogue, intitled “ Brutus and Corday,” had 
given singular celebrity in Germany. Inattentive to the whole 
history of assassination, which, wherever it has accomplished 
its physical purpose, has failed to effect its moral object, young 
Sand appears to have imagined that an individual more or 
less can turn the scale of a great cause; or that patronage 
can any where be at a loss for sophists of the principles which 
it is disposed to reward. Alas! what are the heroes of popu- 
larity?—bubbles on the billow swollen by the wind, but not 
the force which upheaves and impels the stormy ocean. 
General causes, which influence multitudes of men, are the 
real pre-disposers of events. 


¢ While at Jena, Sand was not only a witness to, but a parti- 
cipator in the literary feud to which the violent comments of 
Kotzebue gave rise. Having with many other students then pre- 
sent fought for the best interests of Germany, he dreaded nothing 
so much, as the probability of that writer’s principles and doc- 
trines tending to mislead both the Princes of Europe and the 
public ; by which the dearly carned triumphs gained during the 
preceding contests would be bartered for perpetual bondage. As 
the unshaken and ardent friend of truth, it was therefore natural 
for Sand to look with indignation on that part of the imperial 
counsellor’s writings, which reviled and calumniated those teachers 
and professors, whom he knew to be irreproachable both in morals 
and character; nor, when the subject happened to be discussed by 
his companions, did he hesitate to express the abhorrence in which 
he held ‘ the foreign stipendiary and political apostate,” as 
Kotzebue was now designated. This extraordinary young man 
was thus led on from one reflection to another, until his enthusi- 
astic imagination led him to suppose, that the sacrifice of a mer- 
cenary journalist would contribute to the liberation of the whole 
German people from oppression. To such a pitch of impetuous 
energy was he carried on some occasions, that Sand wouid often 
conclude a long comment on the dangerous consequences of 
tolerating any writer, who had thus set the liberties of his coun- 
try at nought, by observing, it became an imperative duty, and 
even a virtue to punish them; adding with an air of the greatest 
apparent composure, that having afier long reflection overcome 
the dreadful contest between his love of country, and sense of 
religion, he was himself prepared to strike the blow, often ex- 
claiming in a tone of hysterical exultation — 


Dulce et decorum est pro pairia mori ! 


‘ From the characteristic mildness of his nature, these proofs 
of a perturbed spirit were considered as the offspring of moment- 
ary anger; for little did his hearers imagine their amiable and 
enlightened companion had already determined to put the bloody 
purpose into almost immediate execution ! 

‘ Having 
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¢ Having concluded his course of study, he left Jena early on 
the gth of March of the present year, (1819,) it is supposed on foot, 
and very scantily supplied with money, without taking leave of any 
one, or communicating his intentions. He merely assumed the 
old German costume, and reached Manheim on the morning of 
the 23d, having remained one day at the Swan Inn, Frankfort, 
an l passed several more with a friend in the same city. Taking 
up his abode at a hotel called the Vineyard, in Manheim, he an- 
nounced himself as a student from Erlangen, adding that his 
name was Henricks. Soon after his arrival Sand inquired where 
M. Von Kotzebue lived, and also asked for a preacher named 
Karbach, who, he said, knew his family. Unalterable in the re- 
solution he had formed, and doubtless satisfied that he was about 
to perform a meritorious and holy act of duty, Sand presented 
himself at Kotzebue’s door twice on the morning of his arrival, 
stating that he had letters to deliver from Weimar, where the 
mother of Kotzebue still lives, though at the advanced age of 

eighty-two. As the Counsellor was in the habit of devoting his 
mornings to literary pursuits, and going out at twelve o’clock, 
the stranger could not gain admission. Being told to return in 
the evening, the usual time of receiving visitors, Sand wi ithdrew 
to the inn, and dined very heartily at the public table: here he 
met with a village curate, with whom he passed above two hours 
in the most cheerful and animated conversation. Taking leave of 
his companion a little before tive o’clock, he proceeded towards 
the scene of action, and although he joined several ladies, who 
were also going to visit Madame Kotzebue, it did not disconcert 
him in the least, or tend in any manner to alter his design, 
Having rung the bell, the door was immediately opened, upon 
which Sand ‘bowing, suliered the ladies to enter before him, and 
they were accordingly shewn into the drawing-room, Remaining 
in the hall till his name was announced, the servant soon returned, 
and led the stranger into an adjoining apartment, where, he said, 

the Counsellor would come in a few moments. When the come 
pany arrived, M. Kotzebue was seated with his family, and after 
the usual compliments had been exchanged, it is confidently re- 
ported, that while holding his youngest son, then scarcely two 
months old, up in his arms, he observed in a tone of great emo- 
tion, and turning to the ladies, * I was exactly the age of this 
child when my father died !”’ 

‘ It is supposed that Sand employed the short interval of being 
left alone, m preparing to strike the meditated blow, for scarcely 
had the unsuspecting victim entered the apartment, when the in- 
furiated antagonist, with irresistible dexterity, plunged a long 
poignard into his body : : the blow was directed with such force, that 
the weapon penetrated the fourth rib on the left side, inflicting a 
mortal wound on the heart. The unfortunate sufferer most pro- 
bably attempted to disarm his assailant, and after a momentary 
struggle, in which the agonies of death must have given additional 
strength to the dying man, both fell to the ground : here Sand 
was soon enabled to recover the use of his arms; and to prevent 
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the possibility of failure in his sanguinary purpose, three more 
wounds were inflicted by the minister of vengeance; one of 
these, perforating the breast, entered the lungs. 

‘ Upon hearing the fall, followed by the groans of M. Kotze- 
bue, a servant hurried to the fatal spot, and found his master ex- 
tended on the floor, weltering in his blood; while the wretched 
perpetrator knelt, by with the dagger in his hand, coolly con- 
templating the prostrate victim! The cries of the servant having 
at length alarmed the ladies, they rushed into the room, and 
with frantic screams beheld the horrid spectacle! The Counsellor 
had by this time lost much blood, and was breathing his last ; 
Sand continuing to grasp the reeking weapon, and unmoved b 
what was passing around, stedfastly gazed on the bleeding corse. 
Some of the affrighted party now called from the windows for 
help and a surgeon, while Emily, the eldest daughter of M. Kot- 
zebue, aided by his valet de chambre, succeeded in removing the 
dead body of her father into another apartment. 

‘ Whilst the family and visitors manifested such consternation 
and woe, the perpetrator seemed alone calm and collected, quietly 
to await his doom; but ere the wished for succour arrived, he 
rose and descended the stair-case, exclaiming in a loud voice, 
‘“‘ The traitor has fallen !’? On his reaching the outer door, the 
street was already thronged with a large concourse of people; 
rushing violently through the crowd, he threw a hasty and indig- 
nant glance back at the windows, where several voices still cried 
Murder! Then raising the poignard in one hand, while a written 
paper was observed in the other, he vociferated, ‘‘ I am the mur- 
derer! but it is thus that all traitors should die!” Even at this 
awful moment, so impressive were his gestures and language, that 
no one present attempted either to seize or disarm him. Imme- 
diately after this terrific exclamation, the enthusiast knelt down 
with an air of great calmness and solemnity, first looking towards 
the house in which the bloody deed had just been perpetrated, he 
clasped his hands, and raising his eyes to heaven said, ‘ I thank 
thee, O God! for having permitted me, successfully, to fulfil this 
act of justice!” From such expressions as these, and the follow- 
ing sentence inscribed on the paper which be held up, ‘“ Death- 
blow for Augustus Von Kotzebue, in the name of virtue!” the 
suspicion of his derangement was fully confirmed ; a circumstance 
that did not fail to excite public astonishment, at his being so 
quietly suffered to retain the dagger ; for no sooner had the last in- 
vocation terminated, than tearing open the clothes that covered 
his breast, he repeatedly plunged the weapon into his own bosom, 
causing several deep wounds; he immediately fell to the ground, 
and remained until the magistracy, who were by this time ap- 
prized of the tragical event, gave directions for his removal to the 
public hospital, where his wounds were carefully bound up.’ 


The subsequent fortunes of this enthusiast are known. He 
has in a great degrce recovered from the suicidal wounds, but 
his voice has nearly been extinguished by the injury of his 
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lungs; and a judicial sentence yet overhangs his destiny, 
which will probably refer his conduct to some one of the 
medical classifications of insanity. 

M. Goerres seems to consider the deed of Sand as the 
first bloodshed of a commencing civil war, and strangely 
adds ; 


¢ The hour in which the first blood is shed in civil dissensions, 
and in which the first sacrifices fall,.is a dreadful and decisive 
hour. It is the hour that gives birth toa whole ominous futurity, 
which takes its shape from the influence of the good or evil stars, 
at that time predominant. It is still a sign, therefore, betokening 
happiness, and a pledge that Heaven is still merciful to Germany, 
that the signal was not in this, as in so many other cases, given 
by cold and naked atrocity; but that an act of violence was executed 
in the error of the heart, by hands in other respects pure. The 
two-fold character of this act therefore leaves two ways still open 
for our choice, the way of light and the way of darkness. 

‘ But this has occurred to very few of those who have publicly 
spoken of the deed ; and thus we have here a proof how much the 
worldly prudence of the book-learned is below the sound sense of 
the people. That the deed was not Christian has been decidedly 
pronounced by all our writers after Steffens; but God sometimes 
stirs up a heathen virtue to punish that Christian hypocrisy, 
which, while it concludes with levity the most unjust wars, 
wherein hundreds of thousands of men perish, bethinks itself only 
of Christianity, when the flames, which it beheld with delight 
from afar, at length catch its own roof. 

‘ The actor has been reproached with pride and arrogance in 
having with his limited and feeble powers, taken upon him the 
work of God and the magistracy. ‘This is the just and true point 
of view for themselves and others who may long to commit such a 
deed; but to hold this language to the actor after the completion 
of his purpose, argues a disposition by no means over-christian. 
What would those who prefer such an accusation be able to an- 
swer, were the young man to defend himself in this way. ‘ Thou 
speakest of pride ; but take care lest thou be not thyself possessed 
of spiritual pride, when thou exclaimest, I thank thee, God, I am 
not like this man! Thinkest thou that I determined lightly on this 
deed, the fearful responsibility of which I so well knew ? Thinkest 
thou that God would so cruelly destroy, by a cold spiritual pride, 
a life hitherto led in purity and piety, so cruelly blind a spirit, in 
other respects enlightened, that it should no longer be able to 
withstand the illusion of a vulgar vanity ? 

‘ «If thou knowest not the dark kingdom of the abyss which 
nature has closed, happy wilt thou be if to thee it should ever re- 
main closed! All its dark powers has the mind conquered, and in- 
closed within that abyss. But deep springs arise in the heart of 
man, and flow into its darkness. All the passions throng around 
the entrances, eager for a passage, but, closed and sealed by re- 
ligion and morality, they are held firmly down ; and so long as the 
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command of the gates is retained, the life above is gay and cheers 
ful; but when crime, or the calamity of the times, has broken the 
seal, and burst open the gates to the kingdom below, then all 
manner of horrors ascend from the gulph; like a whirlwind they 
burst from the abyss ; they seize their victim with demoniac force, 
and the will alone is no longer able to withstand the dreadful 
power by which it is assailed. Night and all the furies of life 
ascend through the gulph, self-murder and every bloody deed. 
They sent to me the spirit which the Roman saw in Asia and at 
Philippi, and he conquered not without a hard struggle.” ’ 


A passage conceived in a much better spirit is the fol- 
lowing : 


‘ There is an incorruptible conservative power in social unions. 
The same instinct which first led men to form them, watches in- 
cessantly over their preservation and existence, and no govern- 
ment is under the necessity of having recourse to wicked instru- 
ments to hunt out secret intrigues. Ifthe government is any way 
deserving of regard, all the good will be in a sort of secret under- 
standing with it, and will not easily allow an atrocity, which 
requires the concurrence of many for its execution, to remain in 
concealment. If government, therefore, wishes to command the 
great and public movements of society, it ought not to dread 
hidden attacks, more especially in Germany, nor to allow itself to 
deviate in the slightest manner from the course which wisdom re- 
commends. A cool and steady attention will enable it to inter- 
fere with activity, when activity is necessary. It ought to watch 
the evil-disposed, till the disaffection breaks forth, in readiness to 
meet it, if possible ; or if it fails in this, to visit the overt act 
with severity. The English government is a model in this re- 
spect. The Germans have hardly a conception of the first ele- 
ments of such a system, and of this the late events which have 
taken place in Prussia, unfortunately afford a fresh proof.’ 


This writer is evidently an imitator of the style of Burke, 
and affects a mysterious solemnity about ordinary practical 
changes: he is truly for consecrating the state, and would be- 
stow a regulation of office as if it were an ecclesiastical sacra- 
ment. His opulence of allusion includes the entire literature 
of a most learned country, and frequently appears pedantic 
to those who are not read in the classics of his native land. 
The Hebrew poets are quoted by him as familiarly as the 
Greek or Latin, which gives to his language a tincture of the 
age of James the First. He hunts down his metaphors with 
too obstinate and mangling a sagacity, but fetches them with 
encyclopedic observation from every quarter of the real and 
of the ideal world. Many fine but singular common-places 
occur, not unfit to be transplanted into the eloquence of pulpit 
declaimers. We will transcribe a few specimens. 


‘ Revolu- 
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¢ Revolutions are like death, at which cowards only tremble, 
but with which frivolity only would think of sporting. These 
catastrophes in history are of such fearful importance, and of 
such a serious and awful nature, that none but mad or desperate 
men would think of wishing for them. A revolution can only be 
the work of passions. Hence religion, morals, intellect, science, 
and experience, are all obstacles in its way. As nature in the 
most violent stages of fever, compassionately wraps the mind in 
delirium, that by its inspection it may not disturb the vital powers 
in their operations at that critical period ; in like manner, in such 
a paroxysm, a people must be seized with madness before the dis- 
ease can actually come to a powerful crisis.’ — 

‘ Christianity, by proclaiming the equality of all men before 
God, and by choosing its first organs from the lowest classes, 
sapped the foundation of slavery, and the system of casts at the 
same time, As all those who had been without rights were ad- 
mitted to a participation of rights, the casts were first changed 
into estates or orders, in which an inclination was originally mani- 
fested to adhere to the former rigid system of exclusion; but as 
the ideal spirit of the new faith and the new manners to which it 
gave rise began to gain ground, these unions were gradually com- 
pelled to relax their exclusive principles, and to open their closed 
ranks, and thus the lines of separation were gradually lost ina 

eneral indefiniteness. The estates of the European republic 
of the middle ages, though originally founded, like the old casts, 
in the right of war and conquest, did not, however, like these 
casts, form various tribes, who, having erected their Stem-Burgs 
at various heights, from the lofty summit down to the marshy bog, 
must, in a rapid overthrow of privileges and distinctions, pass 
from the overweening pride of the godlike regenerate to the 
lowest depression of those whom God, in his anger, has doomed 
to a state of reprobation. Christianity has reconciled these cut- 
ting distinctions; it has mitigated the transactions, and softened 
the claims of power. By acknowledging the spiritual equality of 
birth of all men, and by declaring the lowest of the people to be 
regenerated by baptism, it has drawn the divided parts nearer to 
each other. A common bond of love has connected them toge- 
ther inone community. Various hostile souls no longer dwell in 
one body; but rather various faculties of the same soul, which is 
merely impelled to display itself in different ways in different 
members. 

‘ Hence the learned estate was essentially the preserver of all 
divine and human wisdom, propagated by tradition from age to 
age. It was the possessor of the whole of the mental property 
which circulated in society. It represented i in the state the Lo- 
gos, the regulating principle which, from its height, gave order 
and proportion to the irregular movements of the lower world ; 
and hence the reverend was its attribute.’ 


If many eloquent and striking passages embellish this work 
of M. Goerres, it has also many which are mystical, and 
rather dazzling than illuminative. It will be read with in- 
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terest and instruction by those who are curious about the 
details of grievances which have provoked these prophetic 
denunciations; and it will be read with profit and admiration 
by those who are merely disposed to seek in it colours of style, 
tropes not yet trivial, and maxims of liberality. 

Alarm is in general better subdued by ridicule than by 
solemn threats; and in his attacks on the Prussian govern- 
ment, this author would have done well, we think, to use a tone 
less minatory and more facetious.* The Prussian * green- 
bag” is but a second edition of the Bavarian attack on Illu- 
minism, and is copied with excessive fidelity, with an almost 
servile dulness, from the ex-Jesuit’s Geheimniss der Bosheit des 
Stifters des Illuminatismus, afterward familiarized to Europe 
by the Abbé Barruel. These, however, are localities of little 
moment. How consciously weak must that administration be, 
which trembles at an anniversary dinner of old school-fellows, 
or at a supper of Free-masons; and which, like the Venetian 
Polichinello, places the whole art of rule in lengthening the 
ears of government, and shortening the tongues of the people! 
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Art. V. Journal of a Route across India, through Egypt, to 
England, in the latter End of the Year 1817, and the Beginning 
of 1818. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence. 4to. pp. 502. 
21. 18s. Boards. Murray. 1819. 


N= in the annals of literature, the name of Fitzclarence 
will yet be recognized by our readers as connected with 
illustrious lineage; and it is creditable to the young officer 
who bears it in this instance, that he has here sent forth to 
the world an elegant, interesting, and instructive journal. — If 
we have been correctly informed that he has been indebted 
to a more experienced hand for some authorship-assistance, ) 
still this deference to public judgment is intitled to praise, and 
to some allowance. Quiz facit per alium, facit per se, may 
be quoted, perhaps, in its support; and, at any rate, where- 





* We need scarcely observe to our readers that the Prussian 
government has effectually retaliated the author’s threats. Mr. 
Black states in his preface, ‘ Of the importance attached to the 
work of M.Goerres, in Germany, a better proof cannot be afforded 
than the strict prohibitions against printing or selling it, which 
have been repeated in every corner of that country ; and the per- 
secution which it has drawn down on the author. _ The work was 
confiscated, though a number of copies had previously found 
their way to the public, and an order was issued ,by the King of 
Prussia for the seizure of his papers.’ 
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ever the claims to literary composition may ultimately rest, 
the community is benefited by receiving a work that is rendered 
worthy of its acceptance. 

The volume consists of two distinct parts ; the one historical, 
which relates the operations of the British army in the north 
of India, during the late war against the Pindarries; and the 
other geographical, which describes the various objects of 
curiosity visited by the author during the campaign, and in 
the course of his homeward journey through Egypt. The 
historical chapters form the official, and the geographical 
chapters the personal, narrative. ‘They are altogether thirty- 
four in number, and agreeably interspersed. Like the com- 
mentaries of Caesar, they mingle with amusive alternation the 
strife of warriors, the observations of the statist, and the in- 
quiries of the antiquary. 

The first three sections treat of the military and political 
situation of India at the opening of the campaign ; illustrated 
by a beautiful map of the seat of war, and by various coloured 
sketches of the forts attacked. ‘They conduct a narrative, 
abounding with anecdotes and operations of detail rather 
than with grand enterprizes and critical events, down to 
the signature of a treaty with Scindiah; the dispatches re- 
lative to which were confided to the author, to take home 
overland. 

We hasten to the personal narrative, nine chapters of 
which (c. iv. to xii.) succeed to the somewhat prolix account 
of the military movements. ‘ The elephant,’ says the author, 
p. 138., ‘has a peculiarity, which I do not think has been 
taken notice of by any naturalist. It has a reservoir to hold 
water, which it draws at pleasure by introducing its trunk 
into its mouth, and uses it principally in cooling itself, by 
blowing the water under its stomach.’ 

A most stupendous monument of Hindoo antiquity is the 
subterraneous temple called Keylas, which stands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ellora. A plan of the edifice or excavation is 
here given, and our readers will be glad of the description 
in the word of t..e text. 


‘ We descended the face of the hill, which is of red granite and 
very steep, and enjoyed a fine view of the extensive plain beneath 
us, with the village of Ellora about a mile from the foot, em- 
bosomed in trees. The rest of the plain had however rather an 
arid appearance. About two-thirds down the hill, which, Captain 
Sydenham informed me, was hollowed for near two miles into vast 
halls and chambers, we came in front of the great excavation, 
called in Sanskrit Keylas, or Paradise. From having had my ex- 
pectation raised to the highest pitch, I was in the beginning greatly 
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disappointed. The first object which strikes the traveller is a gate- 
way, having apartments over it, connected with the sides of the 
hill by two walls with coarse battlements, and apparently built 
across an old stone quarry; and above, and on each hand within 
the gateway, are seen a confused crowd of pagodas and obelisks, 
so that should a stranger view it from the outside, not being aware 
of the peculiarity of the work, he would wonder at the taste of 
thus burying so many buildings in so obscure a situation. But on 
approaching the wall and gate, you search in vain for the usual 
separation of stones in building, and the whole is found to be one 
mass of rock, This is however capable of being accomplished by 
manual labour, without any great exertion ; and it is only on enter- 
ing the gateway, and passing into the immense area, two hundred 
and forty-seven feet long, one hundred and fifty broad, and one 
hundred feet high, and viewing the principal temple supported by 
stone elephants, and bearing in mind that this stupendous, yet 
elaborately worked mass, is formed of kindred material with the 
coarse perpendicular wall of stone which shuts you in on three 
sides, that the astonishment and admiration is felt, which, far from 
wearing off, I think, increases on reflection. On entering the gate, 
which has several rooms over it, the first object which presents it- 
self, immediately opposite, is a colossal figure about ten feet high, 
surrounded with sculpture, and two small elephants joining their 
trunks above his head. This important personage is in a sitting 
posture, and, by being daubed with red paint, is rendered, if pos- 
sible, more hideous than when he started from his mother rock. 
The openings into the area are to the right and left. Facing these 
openings, in the bottom of the area, stand two stone elephants of 
the size of life, both more or less mutilated, and with no other 
decoration than two coarse ropes carved round their bodies. It 
is_from the vicinity of these elephants that the eye and mind first 
explore and comprehend the whole of the exterior of the great 
pyramidical temple, ninety feet high, in the centre of the exca- 
vation. The minute and beautiful carving on the outside is very 
happily contrasted with the cliff around. From the elephants, 
about thirty feet further, are two beautiful obelisks, stated to be 
thirty-eight feet high, covered with carving, and not only light in 
appearance, but much relieved by each compartment or story 
being variously and beautifully sculptured. These are very per- 
fect. The main temple stands rather towards the further end, 
than in the middle of the area, and is connected with the apart- 
ment over the gate by a small temple, in which stands the bull 
Nundee, and beyond it, by a sort of bridge, directly over the figure 
seen on entering, and over the openings into the area opposite to 
the elephants, ail similar ly cut out of the solid rock. The bull is 
not large, and rather disfigured. The centre temple has several 
smaller, and not so high, bey ond it, which, from the neighbour- 
hood of the elephants, appear attached to it, but are not so in 
reality, except by the floor of rock, which beuiets the whole, as if 
supported by the statues of animals, projecting more or less from 
the solid mass, some with half their bodies protruded from it, 
others 
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thers with only the heads and fore-quarters. The principal of 
these are elephants of the size of life, and lions larger than life, 
and some imaginary animals. For the sake of diversity, these 
statues are all in different attitudes ; several in fierce conflict with 
their neighbours, and all looking as if executed at the whim of the 
workmen. ‘The feet, talons, ears, trunks, tusks, &c. have suffered 
much; it is supposed from the intemperate zeal of the Maho- 
metans. ’ 

‘ The distance from the sides of the temple to the face of the 
scarped rock is not more than forty feet on each side, and it is 
painful to look up for any length of time. The flights of steps, 
of which there are two, ascending to the floor, supported by the 
animals on which the temple is formed, are on ach side, and rather 
beyond the smaller temple which contains the bull Nundee. Be- 
tween the principal temple and the gateway, on the outside walls, 
there is much sculpture in nine rows of figures, about a foot long, 
of men fighting: some armed with bows, others with clubs ond 
long straight swords. On the right side, among others, are some 
figures in cars, with two and four wheels, drawn by horses, and 
monkeys seem in every part to be very active, and by no means 
second-rate performers. This is supposed to allude to the con- 
quest of Ceylon by Rama; but as I do not understand the Hindoo 
mythology, I shall not attempt to unravel the meaning of these 
carved records, as doubtless they are, but leave it to others who 
are versed in ‘ mystic lore.” It may just be mentioned that the 
image of Hunomaun is represented in heaving rocks to form the 
bridge between the continent and Ceylon. The steps turn inwards 
about half their rise, and meet on an uncovered landing place, 
between the small temple containing the bull, and the great 
temple, about three or four feet below the level of the latter, 
The door, facing the west, twelve feet high by six broad, orna- 
mented with colossal statues on each side, is now before you ; and 
on ascending, I believe, four steps, and passing between the gi- 
gantic porters, you arrive at the great chamber of the principal 
temple : though, for the first few minutes after you enter, the 
gloomy light a not permil you to see distinctly, which, added 
perhaps to the dead silence, the massy pillars, and the Goliah- like 
figures at the other end, but partially discerned, together with the 
feeling inspired in the area, tends to absorb the faculties : ; yet I 
gazed in mute admiration. The interior, from the door to the 
recess at the other end, is one hundred and three feet long, sixty- 
five wide, and the height but sevenicen; and J think the lowness 
of the sant adds mate rially to its efiect. The size of the pillars, 
being in thickness out of proportion with their height, bespeak 
the weight above, and excite the peculiar sensation of a desire to 
crouch when inside. It was then I felt the real circumstances of 
the mighty work around me. Here had the perseverance of man or- 
namented amass coeval with the world; and which, differing from 
all other temples on the face of the earth, had grown ‘like a 
statue from an uncouth block, under the hands of an artist: and 
my feelings did justice to the designer and workmen. It is sus- 
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tained by four rows of pillars, not above four being of the same 
workmanship, the shafts minutely carved, but the capitals quite 
plain; and the roof, between these supports, appears resting on 
an imitation of great beams, crossing and fastened on the capitals 
of the columns. The roof is plain, » excepting the centre, which 
has a round medallion in basso relievo, representing a man be- 
tween two female figures; though that on the left is almost de- 
stroyed, and appears, by accident or design, to have been de- 
tached from the roof and to have fallen, leaving a mark of what is 
the original colour of the stone, nearly the whole of the interior 
having “been blackened by Aurungzebe, who, to show his con- 
tempt r for the opinions of the Hindoos, filled it with fuel which he 
caused to be set on fire. It would, however, almost have bid 
defiance to his cannon; and, with the other caves in its vicinity, 
exists to this day, a wonder of the world, only equalled by the 


pyramids, and likely to stand to the end of time, as firmly as the 
neighbouring hills.’ 


These subterraneous temples much resemble what is related 
by the antients of the Cretan labyrinth, where alsoa bull was 
worshipped in the same manner as by the Egyptians. Some 
point of contact certainly has existed between the founders of 
Braminism and the founders of Egyptian and Phoenician 
idolatry. Several writers would derive from Guzurat, or, as the 
present author spells the name of the Delta of the Indus, 
Goojerat, those colonies which may have ascended the Red Sea, 
and founded the superstitions in favour at Tyre and at Mem- 
phis: but we rather lean to the hypothesis that both the 
Hindoos and the Egyptians are indebted for their common 
traits of religion to a colony of priests from the north; and 
that in Babylon, Balkh, and Nineveh, are to be sought the 

earliest stations of this superstition. Fra Paolino, in his 
learned work, De Antiquitate et Afjinitate Lingue endice, 
Samscredamice, et Germanice, printed at Rome in 1798, has 
assisted to prove that the Sanskrit was vernacular in Media 
or Bactriana, and that in the contiguous districts are found 
the originally cognate dialects. Sanskrit was carried into 
Hindostan as a language of the learned, as a Latin of the 
Kast, in which the priesthood studied, wrote, and worshipped, 
but which was no where ever vern nacular in the peninsula. 
Like the scholastic Latin of modern Europe, the Sanskrit 
has undergone for literary purposes certain extensions of ana- 
logies and introductions of conventional formularies, which 
would not be recognized in its birth-place, or by its original 
and primitive writers: but which contributed to ‘adapt it for 
the use of colleges, that have now to teach sciences to which 
its early nomenclature was unequal. T*ra Paolino gives thus 
the commencement of the pater-noster in Sanskrit. Para- 
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mandaleé stida na Tada, (heavenly-placed is our father): Tava 
Nama ptdshidam bhavadu, (thy name hallowed be,) &c.; — in 
which few words are several roots common to the Greek and 
Latin languages; as stida, nama, and du, corresponding with 
stutus, nomen, and zu: which would scarcely be, if this tongue 
had an origin very remote from Asia Minor. The Sanskrit 
has the a privative of the Greeks, akal, timeless; the a7 or er 
of the personal substantive, Adigar, overseer, piter, father ; 
the ¢a answering to the ¢as of the Latins, Dewta, deitas, ma- 
hatua, magnitudo; and it has a dual number. What we call 
prepositions are always postponed to nouns, and thus betray 
the origin of cases. The word Adima signifies frst in San- 
skrit, whence it might be conjectured that the history of Adam 

was conceived in that language. 

There is another work of Fra Paolino, De Latini Sermonis 
Origine, et cum Orientalibus Linguis Connexione, printed at 
Rome in 1802; and all these writings of so profound 
orientalist should be collected and reprinted in this country : 
they are too little known among our eastern colonies, and 
would correct errors which are now repeated. 

In the thirteenth chapter, the author gives a narrative of 
the operations of the army of the Dekhun, carried on to 
the signature of a treaty with Holkar. Chapters xiv—xix. 
resume the personal adventures and contemplations of the 
traveller ; with whom nothing escapes attention, either the 
little that might be deemed beneath it, or the great which 
might be deemed beyond it.—The following anecdote does 
honour to the beneficent spirit of British sway. Having 
stated that the Persian governor of Khandahar, named Ali 
Murdan Khan, amassed a fortune so immense that it was 
supposed he possessed the philosopher’s stone, Col. IF. pre- 
sumes that his wealth was accumulated by the formation of a 
canal, not for navigation, but for irrigating a sterile tract of 
ground between Paniput and Delhi. 


‘ This noble canal was about 100 miles from north to south; 
the water which flowed through it being taken from the Jumna, 
ninety miles above Delhi, and | rejoining that river nine miles be- 
low the city. The natives call it Nehur Behisht, or the river of 
paradise ; sometimes the sea of fertility. The revenue of the 
country through which it flowed was fourteen lacs, but having been 

neglected and ‘choked up for 100 years, by the political conv ulsions 
so ‘prevalent i in this region, after the death of Aurungzebe, it does 
not now amount to more than one lac. Beyond its effects in agri- 
culture, it was of extraordinary consequence to the health of the 
inhabitants of Delhi. The water of the Jumna, and of the wells, 
which they are now obliged to drink, is so much impregnated | with 
natron, otherwise called soda, as to prove at times very injurious, 
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The point of the river from which the canal is taken is a great 
distance from that portion of the country in which the natron is so 
abundant, and there was a cut made from it to supply the city 
with wholesome water. There could not therefore be an act of 
more true beneficence than the restoration of this canal; and so it 
appeared to the present governor-general, who decided on the 
undertakipg : and the work is now in actual operation, under the 
superintendence and direction of Lieutenant Rodney Blane, of the 
Bengal engineers, whom Lord Hastings selected for this duty, on 
account of the character he had acquired in the scientific pursuits 
of his profession. There is a fair prospect that the expence of 
this work will be compensated many fold, not only by the general 
improvement, but by the tolls taken for water which passes by 
sluices in the banks of the canal into innumerable channels to 
water the country on both sides, which will bring back the po- 
pulation, and restore fertility to considerably above a million of 
acres.’ 


The author inclines to the opinion that guns were in early 
use among the Hindoos, and he quotes Ferishta (p. 254.) in 
proof of some such fire-weapon having been employed in 
1008: adding that, in the reign of Humaioon, the Moham- 
medans understood the use of artillery, and even of shells; 
that the Portuguese found fire-arms in the hands of the 
natives; and that at Delhi some very antient cannon are 
preserved, formed, like cooper’s work, of wedges of iron 
hooped together. Bullocks are employed as draught-cattle 
in the native armies: but this practice, in case of defeat, 
obliges them to leave their guns behind, since oxen cannot be 
made to keep pace with a retreating soldiery. 

Some suggestions, apparently judicious and important, as 
to the proportion of British officers who ought to be attached 
to a battalion of Sepoys, occur at p.263.; and a satisfactory 
statement is given of the diminishing prejudices both of the 
Braminical and the military classes, relative to substances and 
circumstances which detile other things and persons. Surely 
it would now be practicable to hold a council of Bramins; and 
to procure a repeal, by general consent, of those forms of 
ritual which principally interfere with the usages of Euro- 
peans. Soap, as well as clarified butter, might be voted to 
have detergent qualities, and to put an end to the desecration 
of having touched a boot or a beef-steak. 

The twentieth and twenty-first chapters contain an account 
of events at Poonah, which will be valuable to the future 
historian, but cannot conveniently be detached from the 
thread of chronicle to which they are appended. In the 
twenty-third chapter, the author has reached Bombay, where 
he was to embark in a Company’s cruiser for Cossier. The 
caves 
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caves of Carli and the caves of Salsette are visited and de- 
scribed ; and the rooms of the Literary Society of Bombay 
are entered with a classicai veneration. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, begins the second period or 
division of this curious tour. ‘The scene changes, the 
Asiatic shore is now abandoned, and, during this and the 
ensuing chapter, the author is a voyager on the Red Sea. 
In the twenty-sixth, he lands at Cossier, and crosses the 
Desert in order to embark on the Nile. 

In chapter xxvii. we have a description of the temple at 
Dendera: but, as this ruin has lately been well described, 
and is not here illustrated with original drawings, it may 
suflice to observe that the included zodiac attests a degree of 
modernness posterior to the communication of that astro- 
nomical knowlege which these signs imply. As they in- 
clude notices of solstitial and equinoctial periods, they must 
have been invented where such periods are sensible; that is, 
north of the tropical zone. ‘The Egyptian year consisted of 
365 days only; sothatits ‘Thoth, or new year’s day, receded an 
entire day in every four years; and, as it had already receded 
to the 15-26th February, when the era of Nabonassar began, 
by which the Egyptians dated, (no doubt in consequence of 
their having then received it frem him,) the zodiacal signs 
must have come into use in the north, 884 years before the 
Christian era, when the Thoth coincided exactly with the vernal | 
equinox, and must have travelled into Egypt 747 years before 
the Christian era. The temple of Dendera, therefore, is 
posterior to this date. 

Col. F.’s speculations on the resemblance of Hindoo and 
Egyptian superstition, when he had viewed the monuments of 
both, are thus expressed : 


‘ The striking similarity of some points in the ancient religion 
of Egypt, and the present one of India, has been frequently re- 
marked, and in many instances there is a singular coincidence ; 
but still does this carry with it conviction of their being more 
nearly related? Man has, in every country on the face of the 
globe, certain objects presented to him, which, from the same 
causes, have become more or less venerated ; and the priests have 
ever, by adding mystery and obscurity to popular superstition, 
exalted their sublimity under a variety of imposing appearances. 
It is true that the attachment of the Egyptians to the sacred bull, 
and of the Hindoos to that animal, was the same in both coun- 
tries; but this may have originated from its usefulness in agricul- 
ture. We have all heard of the sacredness of the stork through- 
out Europe, on account of its utility in destroying vermin, and 
to this day in Portugal the laws forbid the killing of calves, ex- 
cept for the sick. From the same motive, I have supposed, was 
originally engendered the worship of this animal. ‘This early 
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state of feeling may have grown, by the assistance of cr 

priests, into veneration and devotion. The worship of the lingam 

and phallos, common to both nations, certainly affords the most 

forcible idea and emblem of the universal creative and generative 
ower. 

‘ The lotus was alike sacred to both, as was an idea of the 
metempsychosis. The Egyptians have the serpent as a favourite 
symbol as well as the Hindoos ; but that of the latter is the deadly 
cobra capella, and is by analogy placed by them in the hands of 
Seva, the destroying power, as is represented in the famous tri- 
murti in the cave of Elephanta, in the harbour of Bombay. It is 
worthy of remark, that the snake used in the Egyptian mythology 
should be represented with a thick neck, which has never been 
accounted for. The cobra capella, when in a state of irritability, 
has a wonderful expansion of the back of the head and throat. In 
this striking similarity between the Hindoo religion and that of 
the ancient Egyptians, I have felt most anxious to trace a closer 
connexion throughout; yet I have been obliged, though very un- 
willingly, to give up the idea, and I do not think that their com- 
mon origin-can be established, so as to build on it any secure 
hypothesis. The division of caste, common to both, was equally 
so to the Hebrews. I made every attempt my time would permit 
to discover the celebrated figure which caused the Hindoos, with 
the Indian contingent, to find fault with the natives of this coun- 
try for allowing a temple of Vishnu to fall to ruin, but did not 
succeed. ‘This would, I think, prove much ; and I greatly regret 
my not knowing where to find it.’ 


Chapters xxvill. to xxxiii. continue and conclude the 
personal narrative of the author. He observes, p. 419., that 
a great slave-trade in negroes is carried on in Egypt, for the 
use of the ‘Turks and other oriental nations. Of the Pyra- 
mids, an engraved section is given. The date of their struc- 
ture is perhaps referable to the period which intervened 
between the retirement of Joseph from office, and the revolt 
of the Israelites against their Egyptian task-masters. The 
annals of that period are lost out of the sacred books, if, 
indeed, they ever formed a part of the canon of the ark: 
the beginning of Exodus has much the appearance of an 
abridgment from a chronicle more extensive. ‘here is alsoa 
lacuna in Egyptian history immediately after the division of 
the conquered lands by Joshua among the Israelites. If the 
hypothesis suggested in our notice of Champollion’s work 
(M. R. vol. xxix. p.463.) deserves any consideration, —and if, 
under the name of Sesostris, Herodotus has indeed attempted 
to relate the history of Joshua, —this chieftain must have 
returned into Upper Egypt, and there have constructed im- 
portant temples with the booty taken in the wars of Palestine. 
It would be welcome to find in the oldest monuments of the 
Egyptians 
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Egyptians some traces of the native greatness of Joseph and 
of Joshua. 

The thirty-fourth and concluding chapter narrates a voyage 
from Alexandria to Malta, and compiles such information con- 
cerning the interior of Africa as the author could collect from 
various individuals during his stay in Egypt, where he was 
introduced to the princes of Morocco, or on board the vessel 
itself. We give an amusing specimen : 


‘ What has caused most interest amongst us is a discovery we 
have made that Hadjee Talub Ben Jelow, as well as several 
others on board, have been several times at Timbuctoo on com- 
mercial speculations ; and, as the governor is very communicative, 
he has answered a number of questions put to him by Captain 
Dundas and myself. As we were well aware of the diversity of 
opinions respecting the size and situation of that city, it was the 
first subject to which we drew his attention. Upon inquiring 
about Tombuctoo, the hadjee laughed at our pronunciation, the 
name of the city being Timbuctoo: it is situated about two hours’ 
journey from the great river. He says the king of Timbuctoo is 
a negro, and resides at Kabra, which is the port of Timbuctoo, 
being upon the Nijer. The houses, he states, are low and mean: 
the inhabitants have no shops, but there are stalls for selling the 
necessaries of life under leather tents. The habitations are built 
of clay and loose stones, though some of them must be two 
stories high from their having stairs. He says there are mosques 
at Timbuctoo, which agrees with the evidence of Hadjee Benata, 
who asserts “* that there are Mahometans there,” and some of 
‘< no religion at all:’’? while Hadjee Talub’s account is that all re- 
ligions are tolerated: the majority of the inhabitants are, accord- 
ing to his description, negroes. The cow at Timbuctoo has. a 
hump upon its shoulder, and appears rather larger than the 
Indian cow: these the natives ride on. In 1807 the king’s name 
was Boobkier, that of the queen Fatima: the dress of the latter 
is represented to be a short blue petticoat with a stripe of lace; 
his was said to have cost 100 dollarsat Timbuctoo. With respect 
to the Nijer, he states that it runs towards the east, or as he 
terms it, towards Mecca. He has invariably called it the Nil, but 
another person on board, of the name of Hadjee Benata (whose 
bad state of health for a length of time prevented our gaining 
much information from him), callsit Dan, but confirms the inte- 
resting fact which was so long contested, of the river running to 
the east. ‘The Nijer is reported to be a quarter of a mile broad at 
Kabra, but in the summer it is much more considerable. Hadjee 
Talub has understood that the river runs into a Jarge fresh water 
sea in the interier of the country, which he calls Behur Soldan ; 
that from this sea the Nile of Egypt takes its rise, so that he calls 
it the same river; and that half-way to Cairo there are great falls 
and cataracts which prevent boats from passing. This account of 
the source of the Nile may, however, be reasonably doubted. 
The boats on the river are of a middling size, flat-bottomed, 
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having no sails, and being constructed without nails. They are 
formed of the bark of trees, and some of them are as large as a 
frigate’s launch, or about twenty-eight feet long. Our informant 
Hadjee Talub adds, that crocodiles abound in the river, are very 
voracious, and are taken by being harpooned with an instrument 
with five prongs, There are vast quantities of fish in the Nijer, 
which, from their colour and size, are supposed to be salmon. 
Hadjee Benata states, that Timbuctoo is three times the size of 
Alexandria; and Hadjee Talub conceives the population to be 
about 60,000, and represents their character as being good and 
friendly, though he has heard of people being shot for theft, and 
of offenders being beat on the back with the skin of an animal 
dried and cut into thongs. He says there are cocoa nuts and 
dates in abundance, and water melons in great plenty, but all 

row wild, there being no garden whatever. ‘The woods in the 
neighbourhood of Timbuctoo are described as being full of game ; 
and lions and beasts of prey are often seen in the neighbourhood 
of the town. Hares and rabbits are in vast quantities, and the 
only dog they have is a greyhound, which is trained to catch these 
animals: cats they have none. The city is well supplied with 
every kind of provision, and it is customary for the natives to eat 
elephant’s flesh, which animal is stated to exist in immense herds 
in the vicinity. Their flesh appeared palatable to Hadjee Talub, 
tasting like beef, but being quite white. ‘They are ferocious ani- 
mals, and will attack single persons, which obliges men who ride 
alone to carry a horn to frighten them away. ‘There are two 
methods of hunting the elephants, one by driving them into the 
river, where men by swimming get on their backs and cut and 
destroy them; the other by driving them into pits, and there 
butchering them: a few are tamed.’ 


This book displays unaffectedly a spirit of humanity, acti- 
vity, and observation, is replete with various instruction, and is 
illustrated with maps and plates from original drawings. The 
reading world will be glad to partake the information which 
it conveys, and will approve the liberal and patriotic character 
of the criticism which it includes. 





Art. VI. Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic : with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah 
More. The Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 540. gs. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1819. 


Ae the literary ladies of the present day, Mrs. Hannah 

More merits a place of high distinction, for the ability 
which she has displayed and the effect which she has pro- 
duced. Indeed, few persons of either sex have exerted them- 
selves with more assiduity and perseverance, in a cause which 
to her appears that of pure religion and unsophisticated truth. 
Her 
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Her writings on religious and moral topics, though often ele- 
vated neither in the matter nor in the style above the level of 
any ordinary capacity, have experienced a wide and extensive 
circulation: they have been read both by the high and by the 
low, by the rich and by the poor; and it is to be hoped that 
the sentiments and the conduct of many persons, in both 
classes, can bear testimony to the good which they have pro- 
duced. We give Mrs. More credit for the best intentions: 
we commend both her honesty and her zeal; and we believe 
that she has been habitually actuated by the truly noble desire 
of making her writings subservient to the promotion of piety, 
and the increase of righteousness. While, however, we be- 
stow this praise on the purity of her motives and the integrity 
of her character, we trust that we shall not be deemed un- 
candid if we contest the truth of some of her opinions, and 
the justness of some of her inferences. 

Mrs. More has set herself to oppose some of what she deems 
the corruptions of the age, both in opinion and in practice. 
In matters of religious sentiment, she has strenuously laboured 
to recall those, who were straying into the labyrinths of heresy, 
back into the high road of orthodoxy. At the same time, she 
has not confined her attention merely to topics of mysterious 
speculation, but has bestowed much pains in her efforts to 
correct the vicious habits and improve the diurnal practice of 
mankind. In the present work, she fulminates many severe 
animadversions on the rage for travelling, which, since the 
peace, has so generally prevailed. All access to the Continent 
having been, for so many years, hermetically sealed to Eng- 
lishmen by the prohibitory system of Bonaparte, it is not very 
surprizing that, as soon as peace removed all impediments 
to continental excursions, the straits between Dover and 
Calais should be thronged with persons of both sexes, im- 
patient to behold all the wonders of the theatre of so many 
extraordinary events. 

Whether this loco-motive propensity be more natural to 
Englishmen from their insular situation, than to the people of 
the Continent,—whether it springs from their commercial ha- 
bits, and the adventurous spirit of mercantile speculation, —or 
whether it has its origin in the excess of our ennui, in the 
ardour of our curiosity, in the erratic propensities of our idle- 
ness, or in the unemployed superfluity of our wealth, — is of 
little moment to inquire: but certain it is that the avidity for 
seeing other countries seems to have seized all classes of the 
community among us. No epidemic can be more general 
than this eagerness to visit foreign parts, and particularly to 
Jaunch into the gay vortex of the French capital. Paris 
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was naturally the great centre of attraction to the majority of 
those who have turned their backs on the white cliffs of Al- 
bion: for the surprizing occurrences which it had witnessed 
during the Revolution, and the great influence which they 
had exercised on the moral and physical state of other coun- 
tries, conspired to throw an interest over that busy city, beyond 
what it had ever before possessed. Even the attractions of its 
fine buildings, pictures, and statues, were but a feeble excite- 
ment compared with that which the grand monuments of the 
Revolution had given to the locality of the Gallic metropolis. 
England, therefore, poured forth a large mass of its grave 
and its gay, of its thoughtful and its thoughtless population, 
of its reflecting sages, its loquacious gossips, and its redundant 
idlers, to traverse the roads of France, and to scatter their 
ineas in the shops and taverns of Paris. 

Of the thousands who have thus become travellers, is their 
own country likely to derive more benefit or injury from the 
transient absence? Will our native manners be contaminated 
by an infusion of foreign, and will the general current of our 
sentiments be polluted by such an enlarged intercourse with 
foreigners? In nothing human can we expect any unmixed 
good ; and a preponderance of benefit over injury is all that 
we can hope to obtain. Of many of those who go abroad, per- 
haps the majority only spend their money, and come back 
morally and intellectually in nearly the same state as they went; 
neither wiser and better on the one hand, nor more ignorant 
and more vicious on the other. Indeed, whatever be the case 
with respect to moral improvement, few can go out of their 
own country, though only for a short interval, and to no 
greater a distance than the French capital, without making 
some accession to the stock of ideas with which they set out. 
This, then, is a gain; unless we take an opposite rule, and 
suppose a man to be better in proportion to the scantiness of his 
perceptions, the dearth of his ideas, and the general vacuity 
of his brains. If the majority of those who go abroad make 
an addition to their ideas, without any decrement in their pre- 
vious store of moral principle, they confer so far a benefit on 
the community; because the community is profited by pos- 
sessing, in a certain degree, a more enlightened population. 
It must, at the same time, be considered that, of those who 
go abroad, the Jarger proportion do not stay long enough, 
nor mix sufficiently with the people, to imbibe much moral 
contamination : for it is but too true and too general a remark 
that an Englishman seldom knows much more of the people 
of the Continent when he returns from his travels, than he 
-did before he went. He gratifies his eyes by the new aH 
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which he beholds, and by the treasures of nature and of art 
which come under his observation: but he enters very little 
into familiar intercourse with the natives, so as to penetrate 
their real sentiments, or to become acquainted with their do- 
mestic habits and undisguised characters. ‘The effect of tra- 
velling thus becomes, with respect to the majority, negative 
in its moral influence, and positive only in some little acces- 
sion which it may make to the intellectual store. ‘The habits 
and sentiments remain nearly the same as they were; except, 
perhaps, that in three cases out of four the affection for home, 
and for what may be called English domesticity, is increased 
by temporary absence from it and privation of it. There is, 
however, one consequence which the accumulation of English 
travellers in France must tend to produce, that is of no small 
import in a national point of view and in an estimate of be- 
nefit: it must tend to lessen the sum of antipathies between 
the people of the two countries, to shew them that they are 
beings who have many common interests and sympathies, to 
diffuse a more benevolent disposition by pacific intercommu- 
nication, and thus by multiplying the chances of permanent 
amity to diminish the probabilities of future war. Of all the 
scourges of the human race, and particularly in proportion to 
its advances in civilization, the greatest is war; and if this evil 
be in any degree lessened in the frequency of its recurrence, 
or the violence of its ferocity, by the intercourse of English 
men and women with the inhabitants of the Continent, such 
an effect'will more than counterbalance all the minor evils 
which that intercourse may produce, or have a tendency to 
produce. If, among our numerous travellers of either sex, 
some instances occur in which individuals have become more 
sensual, less delicate, or even more sceptical than they were 
before, still these mischiefs, though we are far from wishing to 
under-rate their magnitude, are small in comparison with the 
great and general benefit to the European world, which must 
accrue from the dissemination of a more friendly spirit and 
more pacific sentiments between England and France. 

It appears to us that the following remark of Mrs. More is 


so weak as to be unworthy of her usual sagacity and discri- 
mination: 


‘ It would be uncharitable and unchristian, to desire to main- 
tain a spirit of hostility between near neighbours; but when 
neighbours have been so frequently on the alert to find pretences 
for disagreement, and national safety has sometimes been endan- 
gered by the quarrels of individuals, will not good neighbourhood 
be more probably promoted by friendly dispositions and mutual good 
offices on the respective shores, than by obtrusive visits, which, if 
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they were thoroughly liked, would doubtless be more frequently re- 
turned ?? 


When Mrs. More intimates that § good neighbourhood’ be- 
tween England and France is more likely to be promoted by 
Englishmen remaining at home than by their travelling abroad, 
she | forgets that § eood neighbourhood’ implies some degree of 
personal intercourse; and that this personal intercourse alone 
can generate those individual friendships and attachments, 
and that mutual good will, which serve, as far as they extend, 
to strengthen the bonds of union between different nations. 
— When, also, she infers that, if the visits of Englishmen to 
the Continent ‘ were more thoroughly liked,’ they ‘ would, 
doubtless, be more frequently returned,’ she equally forgets that 
the power of travelling must be limited hy the means; that 
the multiplicity of tr avellers from any country will usually be 
proportioned to the superfluity of its wealth; and that the 
whole continent of Europe presents itself to the gaze of 
Frenchmen, in competition with the little ‘ sea-girt isle.’ — 
Besides, a commercial nation, like the English, will always 
produce a greater number of travellers than a nation in which 
commerce is less generally prevalent; the former being likely 
to contain the largest quantity of wealth, or of what may be 

called the materiel for travelling, and the enterprizing spirit 
being stronger among a nation ‘of traders and merchants. — 
Mrs. More talks, p. xvi., of the respectability of the French, 
because they stay at home. Why do they stay at home? 
Ts it not because they have less of the materiel for travelling 
abroad ? 

The ensuing extract exhibits but little depth of thought, 
and less purity “of taste : 


‘ It was from the land of polished arts that ancient Rome im- 
ported the poison of her sturdy morals, the annihilation of her 
masculine character. England has a palladium for her protection, 
which Ilium, which Rome never possessed. Yet on that guardian 
genius depended, as the people thought, the safety of the former ; 
of the latter, it was considered as the des stiny. Our palladium is 
the Christian, the Protestant religiof. It cannot be taken by 
storm ; but, like that of Ilium, it may be taken by stratagem. 
The French are to us as much more formidable than the Greeks 
were to Rome, as we have more to lose. While our guardian 
genius remains inclosed within our walls, we shall be safe, in Spite 
of wars and revolutions ; if we neglect it, like the besieged city of 
antiquity, we fall : losing our religion, we lose all with it. Reli- 
gion is our compass, the only instrument for directing and deter- 
mining our course; and though it will not save the trouble of 
working the vessel, nor diminish the vigilance of guarding against 
rocks and shoals; yet it constantly points to that star which, by 
ascertaining our course, insures our safety.’ 
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Here the Christian religion is in one part a ‘ palladium,’ 
and in another a ‘ guardian genius inclosed in walls ;’? which 
guardian genius is next converted into ¢ @ compass,’ and, in 
the shape of this ¢ znstrument,’ * points to that star which, by 
ascertaining our course, insures our safety.’ Mrs. More often 
excels in detached remarks, which have much point and 
brilliancy by themselves: but she does not so frequently succeed 
in putting them together in a connected series, so as to form 
a whole, rich in splendor and effect. When she attempts 
to reason in continuity, she presents only vague and inde- 
finite observations: she stands on a surtacewhich occasionally 
displays a shining spot, but which is seldom either luminous 
or even clear throughout. She is, moreover, frequently too 
verbose, and sbjnctimes treats us with an accumulation of 
phrases that overwhelms her ideas. 

In that part of this volume which is intitled ‘ Foreign 
Sketches,’ we meet with several just and many lively remarks 
on general manners, wiih some characteristic portraitures of 
particular individuals whom the author notices in this division 
of her work. Among the cursory remarks, we select the cbrrveliows 
subsequent, as exhibiting a specimen of the writer’s good 
sense and discrimination, and certainly not expressed in her 
worst manner : 


‘ A man of sense will desire to find in his domestic associate 
good taste, general information, and a correct judgment. In the 
course of their literary pursuits and conversation together, he will 
take pleasure in refining and improving her mind: but he would 
not delight in a wife who will be always introducing subjects for 
debate, who will be always disputing the palm of victory. Com- 
petition and emulation do not contain the elements of domestic 
happiness. He married for a companion, not for a competitor. 
Rivalry is no great promoter of affection ; nor does superiority in 
wit always confer superiority in happiness. A professed female 
wit, like a professed devotee to music, will be soon weary of wasting 
her talent on her husband ; and even he, though he might like 
such an occasional display in a visit to the house of his friend, 
will find other talents wanting in a constant home-companion ; 
talents which will not only embellish but improve society ; qualities 
which will eclipse wit, and outlive beauty.’ 


Her account of Madame du Deffand is lively and forcible: 


‘ She was extraordinarily acute, but her acuteness, though it 
was frequently just, was always malicious. It is difficult to say 
whether she was more completely deficient in sensibility or prin~ 
ciple. She possessed all the qualities which attract, but wanted 
all those which attach; or rather, she wanted no talent but that of 
turning those she possessed to a better account. Not possessing 
the female virtues, she either did not believe in their existence, or 
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despised them. If she wanted any vice, it was that of hypocrisy ; 
for she takes little pains to hide qualities which were not fit to A 
seen. If she possessed any virtue, it was frankness, which yet was 
often disfigured by coarseness, and not seldom counteracted by 
falsehood. She wanted all the good feelings of kindness, affec- 
tion, and tenderness ; and possessed in perfection all the bad ones 
of ill-nature, jealousy, and envy; but her ruling passion was a 
selfishness the most deeply rooted, and an egotisin the most com- 
pletely unconquerable. 

¢ The dark and hollow character which she takes little pains to 
conceal, is rendered more broadly conspicuous by the warmth of 
her colouring, the strength of her language, and the power of her 
wit, all frequently exercised in proclaiming her own impieties. 

‘ It is a striking proof of the unrelenting rancour of her heart, 
that a friend, of the same class of character, (Mgq. de |’Espinasse,) 
whom she had formerly loved as much as she could love any 
woman; one who had been her select companion in her own house 
fifteen years, but who had quitted her in disgust, and set up a 
talking house for herself, which drew away some of “ the best 
feathers in her wing ;” — on hearing the death of this rival lady, 
she only exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish she had died many years ago, and 
then I should not have lost D’Alembert !” ’ 


It is well known that, in her religious tenets, Mrs. More is 
a strenuous advocate for the controverted doctrines which 
are more exclusively inculcated by those who are termed 
«¢ Evangelical Preachers.” ‘These doctrines she deems the 
essentials of Christianity ; and, in course, the faith which she 
recommends does not-rest on that broad basis which is made 
up of a few simple principles, but is of a more complicated 
and less comprehensive kind. ‘The great article of religious 
belief which is taught in the Gospel, as Mr. Locke has de- 
monstrated in his * Reasonableness of Christianity,” is that 
«¢ Jesus is the Messiah,” or that he was commissioned by God 
to reveal his will to mankind; and, as far as faith is concerned, 
what other article of belief .is requisite to make a man a 
Christian? With this great fundamental principle of belief, 
however, Mrs. More would connect many others, of a more 
doubtful nature and a more polemical kind. The religion, 
which she so zealously teaches, is founded on the innate 
depravity of man; and of this innate corruption of human 
nature, she says, — 


¢ That it is a doctrine which meets us in one unbroken series 
throughout the whole sacred volume; we find it from the third of 
Genesis, which records the event of man’s apostacy, carried on 
through the history of its fatal consequences in all the subsequent 
instances of sin, individual and national, and running in one con- 
tinued stream from the first sad tale of woe, to the close of the 
sacred canon in the Apocalyptic vision. 
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‘ And to remove the groundless hope, that this quality of inhz- 
rent corruption belonged only to the profligate and abandoned, the 
Divine Inspirer of the sacred writers took especial care, that they 
should not confine themselves to relate the sins of these alone. 

‘ Why are the errors, the weaknesses, and even the crimes of 
the best men recorded with equal fidelity ? Why are we told of 
the twice-repeated deceit of the father of the faithful? Why of 
the single instance of vanity in Hezekiah? Why of the too im- 
petuous zeal of Elijah? Why of the error of the almost perfect 
Moses? Why of the insincerity of Jacob? Why of the far darker 
crimes of the otherwise holy David? Why of the departure of 
the wisest of men from that piety, displayed with sublimity un- 
paralleled in the dedication of the Temple? Why seems it to 
have been invariably studied, to record with more minute detail 
the vices and errors of these susinant men, than even those of the 
successive impious kings of Israel, and of Judah ; while these last 
are generally dismissed with the bricf, but melancholy sentence, 
that they did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord; follow- 
ed only by too frequent an intimation, that they made way for a 
successor worse than themselves? The answer is, that the truth of 
our universal lapse could only be proved by transmitting the re- 


eord of those vices, from which even the holiest men were not 
exempt.’ 


With respect to this doctrine of ¢ innate depravity,’ stream- 
through the whole sacred volume in the way which is 
sail by the present writer, we shall only say that, in the 
work which was published on this subject by Dr. John Taylor 
of Norwich, that learned divine was not able, in the m a 
compass of the Old and New Testament, to discover more 
than five or six texts that give any direct countenance to such 
a doctrine; and even these, when carefully examined and cri- 
tically explained, will be found to afford it no support. Yet, 
if we were to omit the doctrine of innate depravity, of the 
Atonement, and other matters of uncertain speculation, in 
our account of the essentials of Christianity, Mrs. More would 
call this generalizing religion, against which she warns her 
readers at p.105.; for she says that ‘ a general religion is no reli- 
gion atall. Wewould ask Mrs. Mor e, if Sa general religion 
is no religion atall,’ what will become of the religion of Jesus ? 
That religion is certainly a general religion. It is universal in 
its principles, and suited to the universal wants of mankind: it 
contemplates God as the universal Father; and it regards all 
mankind as his common progeny. It says that God made of 
one blood all the nations that dwell on the earth ; and that, in 
every country under heaven, * he who worketh righteousness 
is accepted of him.” When Christ was asked which was 
the great commandment in the law, he said, “ Hear, O 
Israel ! the Lord thy God is one Lord, and to love him with 
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all the heart and with all the mind is the first and great com- 
mandment: and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself: on these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” —_Is not this to say, these two 
commandments are the substance of all true religion, and 
comprehend all that is essential for man as the rule of his 
conduct towards his Father in heaven and his fellow-creatures 
on earth? Yet what are these two commandments but ‘ @ 
general religion?? What are they but areligion which is not 
exclusively confined to any particular people, country, or 
government; which is not compatible only with particular 
habits and institutions, but which, like the air that we 
breathe or the water that we drink, is suited to the moral 
wants of all mankind, in all ages, countries, and climes, 
whatever institutions they may cherish, or under whatever 
governments they may live? If this be not ‘a general 
religion,’ we know not what a general religion is; and yet 
will Mrs. Hannah More now tell us that this is no religion 
at all? ) 

The Christian doctrine is more particularly distinguished 
by one great generalizing principle, which causes all diversi- 
ties of faith, as far as they are grounds of dissension, to disap- 
pear; and which unites in the sympathies of peace men of 
the most discordant sentiments. What principle is this? It 
is Cuarity. ‘This isthe bond of perfectness; and we ask the 
pious euthor of these * Moral Sketches’ whether this Charity, 
as it was taught by Christ, and afterward extolled by St. Paul, 
be not a generalizing principle? Does it not tend to com- 
press every creed into its minimum of articles? Does it not 
make the love of God and of man so operative in the heart, 
and so comprehensive in the mind, as to render us in a great 
measure indifferent to modes of faith? For is not Charity, 
when invested with all its divine attributes, as they have been 
described by St. Paul, more transcendant in its nature than 
even the most orthodox sublimities of faith? If the abstrac- 
tions of Faith, Hope, and Charity could be embodied in a 
visible form, would not Charity cause the other two to fade 
in their beauty and wane in their lustre by its side ? 

Nearly half of this volume is occupied with ‘ Reflections on 
Prayer, which exhibit abundant proof of the devotional zeal 
of the author, and of her earnest, and we trust hallowed de- 
sire to diffuse this zeal among her fellow-creatures. Mrs. M. 
would willingly make us more of a praying people, in order, 
no doubt, to give additional encouragement to the cultivation 
of those virtues, without the continual growth of which in 


our hearts and lives we pray in vain. We have not, how- 
ever, 
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ever, met with any thing new in this part of Mrs. More’s 
work; for, indeed, what could she state on such a subject 
which had not been repeatedly observed before? If we 
grant that much of it is well said, and that Mrs. More has 
here made some of her remarks glitter with ornament or 
sparkle with vivacity, still, in general, we must think that 
the pious author indulges too much in the declamatory style. 
The progress of her mind over a subject which has so often 
occupied her thoughts, and with which she has long been so 
intimately familiarized, is like that of the charioteer whose 
horses whirl his car along without regarding the rein. 


“© Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas.” 


Among the author’s ‘ Reflections,’ we meet with some on 
the Lord’s prayer, which is very properly considered ‘as a 
model both for,our devotion and our practice.’ Ifshe hud taken 
that view of this prayer to which we have been accustomed, 
she would have found in it the principles of * general religion,’ 
which, as we have previously remarked, she has described as ¢ no 
religion at all : —but the Lord’s prayer contains none of those 
doctrinal peculiarities, in which, according to Mrs. More, 
and others of her school, the essence of Christianity consists. 
God is represented as the universal Father, — the great object 
of man’s devotional reverence, — of his filial love, and his 
entire dependence ; — while that spirit is impressed towards 
our fellow-creatures which inclines us to overlook their faults, 
and to live in charity with all men. This is * general reli- 
gion ;? and is it not the religion of Christ? We quote a 
passage from this part of the work, in which some of the 
remarks are in unison with our own, though we do not bestow 
much praise on the diction: 


‘ In the Lord’s prayer may be found the seminal principle of all 
the petitions of a Christian, both for spiritual and temporal things ; 
and however in the fullness of his heart he will necessarily depart 
from his model in his choice of expressions; into whatever 
laminze he may expand the pure gold of which it is composed, yet 
he will still find the general principle of his own more enlarged 
application to God, substantially contained in this brief but finish- 
ed compendium. 

‘ Is it not a striking proof of the Divine condescension, that, 
knowing our propensity to err, our blessed Lord should Himself 
have dictated our petitions, partly perhaps as a corrective of ex- 
isting superstitions, but certainly to leave behind him a regulator 
by which all future ages should set their devotions? and we might 
perhaps establish it as a safe rule for prayer in general, that any 
petition which cannot in some shape be accommodated to the spirit 
of some part of the Lord’s prayer may not be right to be adopted. 

Here 
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Here temporal things are kept in their due subordination ; they are 
asked for in great moderation, as an acknowledgement of our de- 
pendence on the Giver. The request for the Divine intercession 
we must of course offer for ourselves, as the Intercessor had not 
yet assumed his mediatorial office. 

‘ There is in this prayer a concatenation of the several clauses, 
what in human composition the critics call concealed method. 
The petitions rise out of each other. Every part also is, as it 
were, fenced round, the whole meeting in a circle ; for the desire 
that God’s name may be hallowed, His will be done, and His 
kingdom come, is referred to, and confirmed by the ascription at 
the close. If the kingdom, the power, and the glory are His, 
then His ability to do and to give, are declared to be infinite.’ 


We shall now conclude our notice of a publication which, 
though written at an advanced period of life, exhibits no 
decline in the intellectual powers of its author. She is not 
less mistress of her subject, or of herself, than in her former 
productions. She possesses the same stock of sentiment, and 
the same fluency of style: her mind is not a fountain in a 
state of exhaustion, but the spring still flows without any de- 
ficiency of water, of sound, or of foam. 
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Art. VII. Emmeline, with some ether Pieces. By Mary Brunton, 
Author of Self-Control and Discipline. To which is prefixed, 
a Memoir of her Life, including some Extracts from her Cor- 
respondence. 8vo. pp. 195. 10s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 
1S1y. 


We. observe a sweetness and a delicate propriety in the 

publications of some of our female writers, which the 
compositions of our own sex do not so often possess. In their 
hands, instruction becomes amusement, and the highest duties 
of life are inculcated in a manner which makes an equal im- 
pression on the imagination and the disposition. Fiction is 
rendered subservient to the promotion of the soundest prin- 
ciples of morality ; and the deepest feelings of the heart, as 
well as the most sportive powers of the mind, are all excited 
for the accomplishment of one great end, —the extension of 
virtuous principle. 

If the celebrity of authors were proportioned to the utility of 
their productions, scarcely any class of male writers could boast 
a reputation equal to that which their fair rivals have gained. 
The salutary lessons of divine and moral truth, which in their 
own form of grave austerity are so repulsive to the light 
and thoughtless temper of youth,—the inculcation of the 
great duties of action and life, —the beautiful pictures . the 
iner 
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finer feelings of our nature, —all these are so intermingled 
with the witchery of fiction, that the mind, while it imagines 
itself to be enjoying only the luxury of a love-tale, isin fact im- 
bibing principles of the highest importance. It is extremely 
fortunate, too, that at a period like the present, when reading 
is become so universal an occupation, a species of writing 
should have arisen which unites in such an eminent degree 
instruction and attraction: but it is, perhaps, too much to 
attribute its origin to the passing day, since Richardson was 
decidedly the first and most eminent writer of this description. 
The great body of the modern novelists, whatever variety of 
ability they display, are actuated by the same motive, the in- 
culcation of some virtuous principle; and we now look almost 
in vain for the merely love-sick and sentimental romance of 
the last century, or for the exquisite but indelicate humour 
of Smollet or Fielding. 

Among these pleasing expounders of morality, Mrs. Brunton 
stood pre-eminent, as well for the good taste and style as for 
the soundness of her works. Her two novels of Self-Control * 
and Discipline + met with great and well-deserved success ; 
and it was with regret that we beheld the present publication, 
—an unfinished tale, — and a memoir of her quickly termi- 
nated career. ‘The memoir, which is written by her husband, 
contains one of those pictures of secluded and domestic life, 
in which our country so eminently and so happily abounds. 
Married at the age of twenty, she cultivated in the quietude 
of a Scotch parsonage the principles which she has so well 
laid down on paper. Her literary acquirements were far 
from inconsiderable; she was an excellent French and Italian 
scholar; and, like every person of literary taste, her mistel- 
laneous reading had been very diffuse. It was long before 
she was aware of the extent of her own powers; and, occu- 
pied with the various cares of her household, her leisure-hours 
were too much employed in gaining knowlege to allow her to 
think of imparting it. Having beceme, however, acquainted 
with a lady in her immediate neighbourhood, of taste and 
pursuits similar to her own, they read together, worked toge- 
ther, and talked over, with confidential freedom, their opinions 
from minuter to the most important points. In this inter- 
course, blanks were sometimes occasioned by their mutual 
avocations; and it was in one of these periods that Mrs. B. 
began the writing of ‘ Self-Control.” 


‘ At first its author had no design that it should meet the eye 
of the public. But as her MS. swelled, this design, half uncon- 





* See Rev. vol. Ixv. p. 434. + Ibid. vol. Ixxviii. p. 397. 
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sciously, began to mingle with her labours. Perhaps, too, a 
circumstance which I remember to have happened about this 
time, might have had more weight than she was aware of in 
prompting the attempt. She had often urged me to undertake 
some literary work ; and she once appealed to an intimate friend 
who was present, whether he would not be my pubiisher. He 
consented readily, but added, that he would, at least as willingly, 
publish a book of her own writing. This seemed at the time to 
strike her as something the possibility of which had never occurred 
to her before; and she asked more than once whether he was in 
earnest. 

‘ A considerable part of the first volume of Self-Control was 
written before I knew any thing of its existence. When she 
brought it to me, my pleasure was certainly mingled with sur- 
prise. The beauty and correctness of the style, the acuteness 
of observation, and the loftiness of sentiment, were, each of 
them in its way, beyond what even I was prepared to expect from 
her.’ 


In one of her letters, Mrs. B. gives a most natural and 
_ amusing account of the introduction of the novel to. her 


husband. 


‘ The thing was not meant at first to see the light ; nor would 
it ever have done so, if I had not thought the time it came to 
cost me too much to be spent in mere unprofitable amusement. 
_ I cannot help laughing when I recollect the glowing face and 
oppressed breathing with which I read the first chapters to my 
husband ; making in order to please him a strong effort against 
my reluctance to the task. Indeed the book was far advanced 
before even he saw it.’ . 


The fragment which is attached to this memoir is short, 
but very well written. Yet we question whether, if Mrs. Brun- 
ton had lived to finish this tale, it would have been as pleasing 
as either cf her former novels. The moral, indeed, as in 

every thing from this lady’s pen, is excellent: but the story is 
painful, and almost repulsive. It is a picture of weakness 
suffering all the agonies of guilt, or more than the guilty 
heart ever can suffer ; — a picture of weakness amounting in- 
deed to guilt, yet gifted with all the redeeming qualities of 
sweetness, tenderness, and penitence. The scorn of the 
world and the reproaches of conscience are not compensated 
by the most devoted attachment, and the kindest attentions: 
the beautiful and erring Emmeline in vain looks for peace 
even in the arms of her lover and her husband: the thoughts 
of her deserted home and her neglected duties will not yield 
even to the raptures of love; and she withers in the blight of 
the heart, sacrificing the happiness of her second husband to 
her repentance and her tears. The subject of the tale is 
certainly not happy: our interest is painfully excited in favour 
of 
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of one so young, so beautiful, and so tender-hearted; yet we 
cannot but acknowlege to ourselves that her sufferings are not 
undeserved. Mrs. Brunton has thrown too much nobleness 
and grace round the characters of those whose actions she 
wonld represent as vicious and immoral: it is impossible not 
to regard vice, when clothed in forms so attractive, as some- 
thing less shameless and disgusting than we have hitherto ima- 
gined it; and there seems to be no utility in setting our feelings 
at war with our better judgment. 

This tale is written with much pathos, and a considerable 
degree of eloquence. It opens with Emmeline’s marriage to 
Sir Sydney de Clifford, ‘ a soldier high in fame, —a gentle- 
man who, in person, manners, and accomplishments, was 
rivalled by few, — a lover who adored her with all the energies 


of a powerful mind.’ 


‘ If youth, beauty, affluence, satisfied ambition, and successful 
Jove can give happiness, Emmeline was happy. Yet the sigh 
which swelled her bosom was not the sigh of rapture; nor was it, 
though Emmeline was the softest of her sex, the offspring of 
maiden fears. It was wrung from her by bitter recollection ; for 
Emmeline had before been a bride —- attendance and respect, 
cheerful preparations and congratulating friends, had beguiled the 
apprehensions of innocence. The bonds into which she had en- 
tered had been hallowed by a parent’s blessing —a blessing given, 
alas! in vain. The bridal ornaments which now a menial was ar- 
ranging, a proud and joyful hand — but this way Emmeline dared 
not look. * I will forget the past,’’ thought she, ‘* this day at 
least I will forget it; and from this hour I will atone for my error 
—for my guilt, if 1 must call it so. Every duty will I now 
punctually perform — sweet, willing duty now! the censorious 
world may be busy with my name — but what is the world to me? 
Never much — now less than nothing. Let Lady de Clifford for- 
give me — let Mary —and my father.” Emmeline checked a 
sigh of anguish. ‘ I will not think of that to-day,’’ said she; and 
she started up to seek in change of posture and of object an 
escape fromthought.— 

‘ Her eye wandered over one of those smiling scenes almost 
peculiar to her native land. The shadows of gigantic oak and 
knotted elm dappled a verdure bright as a poet’s dream of the 
lawns of Eden. A river, scarcely seen to flow, spread its glassy 
windings amidst the peaceful slopes, where the morning smokes, 
and the church-tower peeping from the woods, might lead the 
fancy to many a scene of cheerful labour and domestic peace. 
But one object alone drew Emmeline’s eye. It was a graceful 
figure, which, with head bent downwards, and looks fixed on the 
earth, was slowly and thoughtfully approaching her dweliing. 
“Is that the step of a bridegroom ?” thought Emmeline. But ere 
the tear that started had trickled down her check, De Clifford’s eye 
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met hers; and his smile of fond and fervent love banished the 
remembrance of all sorrow and all crime.’ 


They are married, and De Clifford carries his bride to his 
antient and beloved home: but he meets not there the smile 
of his mother, and his sister’s embrace ; — they refused to 
see his lovely but guilty Emmeline. The friends of his 
family also decline to visit him, and even his tenants look 
on their young mistress with eyes of freedom and dislike. 
Her former husband restores her fortune, which she will 
not insult him by returning ; — the haughty and high-souled 
De Clifford grows impatient and miserable ;— Emmeline 
wastes her beauty and her cheerfulness in tears ; — and the tale 
breaks off at this period, sparing the reader from a scene in 
which goodness struggles with guilt. 

This volume also contains a selection of Mrs. Brunton’s 
letters, and some travelling memoranda, written in a lively 
and entertaining style: with a few devotional pieces, which 
manifest her fervent piety. 





Ant. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year181g. Parts I. Il. and II. 4to. 11.; 11. 5s.; 
and ros. Sewed. Nicol and Son. 


thers Royal Society has been more than usually bountiful to 

the public during the last year, having issued three instead 
of the customary two parts of their ‘Transactions, comprizing 
also some bulky papers. Our duty in reporting them will 
be proportionately extended; but we must discharge it with 
all practicable fidelity and brevity. We begin now with 
Part I. 


Maruematics, &c. 


On the Laws which regulate the Absorption of polarised Light, 
by doubly refracting Crystals. By David Brewster, LL. D. 
¥.R.S. 

On the Action of crystallized Surfaces upon Light. By 
the Same. 

The views of the author are so neatly and concisely ex- 
pressed in the introductory part of the first of the above 
memoirs, that it would be useless for us to attempt to abridge 
them, or to state them in more intelligible language ; we shall, 
therefore, only premise that Dr. Brewster, while examining 
the polarizing structure of acetate of copper, had his atten- 
tion drawn to certain changes of colour which this crystal 
exhibited when exposed in different positions to polarized 
light. 
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light. Being induced, by certain reasons, to consider this 
variation of colour as a new affection of light, he accordingly 
collected specimens of all the natural and artificial crystals 
which were characterized by any peculiarity of colour; and 
he then examined the various phenomena which they pre- 
sented, when cut at different angles with the axes, and 
exposed in different positions to a polarized ray. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the most interesting of these results, as they 
occur in crystals of one axis of double refraction; which, for 
the reasons stated above, we shall give in the author’s own 
words. 


‘ If we fasten upon one side of a rhomboid of colourless calca- 
reous spar, a circular aperture of such a magnitude that the two 
images of it appear distinctly separated when viewed through the 
spar, we shall find, by exposing it perpendicularly to common 
light, that the two images are perfectly colourless, and of the 
same intensity in every position of the rhomboid. Hence if Q be 
the quantity of transmitted light, we shall have the ordinary image 
O — LQ, and the extraordinary image E = 7 Q. 

‘ When the rhomboid is exposed to polarised light, the inten- 
sities of the images vary with the azimuthal angle (a) which the 
axis of the rhomboid forms with the plane of primitive polaris- 
ation, and may be represented by the formula O = Q cos.’ a; 
E=Q sina. But since Q cos.? a+ Qsin.*7 a=Q we have 
O + E=Q;; that is, the sum of the intensities of the two pencils 
is in every position equal to the whole transmitted light, and there- 
fore the rays which leave any one of the images by a change of 
azimuth, are neither reflected nor absorbed, but pass over into the 
other image. The ordinary phenomena of double refraction, 
consequently, afford us no reason for conjecturing that the crys- 
tals which possess this property absorb the incident light in any 
other way than is done by all other bodies, whether solid or fluid, 

‘ If we now take a rhomboid of certain specimens of yellow 
calcareous spar, and perform with it the experiments which have 
just been described, we shall obtain a series of entirely different 
results. The two images will now be tound to differ both in 
colour and intensity, the extraordinary image having an orange 
yellow hue, while the colour of the ordinary image is a yellowish 
white. This difference of colour is distinctly related to the axis 
of the crystal, and increases with the inclination of the refracted 
ray to the short diagonal of the rhomb. It is a maximum in the 
equator, while along the axis the two images have exactly the 
same colour and intensity. In every position, however, the com- 
bined tints of the two images are exactly the same as the natural 
tint of the mineral. In comparing the intensities of the two 
images, the extraordinary one appears always the faintest, so that 
there is an interchange of rays; and while the extraordinary force 
carries off several of the yellow rays from the ordinary image O, 
the ordinary force at the same time takes to itself several of the 
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white rays from the extraordinary image E; for if this were not 
the case the extraordinary image would always have the greatest 
intensity, whereas, in consequence of its exchanging yellow for 
white light, it becomes actually fainter than the ordinary image. 

¢ If we call m and n the maximum number of rays which the 
extraordinary aud the ordinary image interchange, and (¢) the 
inclination of the refracted ray to the axis, the intensities may be 
represented by the following formule when the crystal is exposed 
to common light. O=4Q +4 sin.2 9m —sin.? gn and E=3Q+ 
sin.2 9n—sin.2¢m. The values of m and » vary in different 
crystals: they are always of different colours, and in some cases 
they are equal to nearly one half of the transmitted light.’ 


When the rhomboid is exposed to polarized light, a series 
of still more interesting phenomena is exhibited, which are 
detailed with every requisite degree of perspicuity in the sub- 


_ sequent portions of the memoir; as they regard, first, crystals 


of one axis only, and then those which have two axes: but 
it is impossible for us to give any abstract of the results that 
would be intelligible to our readers, without entering on the 
subject at considerable length. 

Dr. Brewster’s second memoir has reference to a remark 
made by M. Malus, in his Theory of Double Refraction ; 
viz. 

¢ « That the action which the first surface of Iceland spar ex- 
ercises upon light, is independent of the position of its principal 
section ; — that its reflecting power extends beyond the limits of 
the polarising forces of the crystal, and that as light is only po- 
larised by penetrating the surface, the forces which produce ex- 
traordinary refraction begin to act only at this limit.” He also 
observes, that ‘ the angle of incidence at which Iceland spar po- 
larises light by partial reflection, is 56° 30; that it then com- 
ports itself like a common transparent body ; and that whatever be 
the angle comprehended between the plane of incidence and the 


principal section of the crystal, the ray reflected by the first sur- 
face is always polarised in the same manner.”’ ’ 


These conclusions, Dr. b. observes, being obtained expe- 
rimentally by an author of such distinguished eminence as 
M. Malus, he should have been naturally disposed to receive 
them as established truths, had he not been led by a series of 
experiments, made before the perusal of that gentleman’s 
work, to form opinions of an opposite kind: these experiments 
appearing to indicate an extension of the polarizing forces 
beyond the crystal. A new course of observations was accord- 
ingly undertaken, with the view of deciding this question ; 
and from them the author is led to the following con- 
clusions : 


¢ First. 
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‘ First. The force of double refraction and polarisation extends 
without the surface of crystals, and within the sphere of the 
force which produces partial reflection. 

‘ Second. The change in the angle of polarisation produced by 
the interior force, depends on the inclination of the reflecting sur- 
face to the axis of the crystal, and also on the azimuthal angle 
which the plane of reflection forms with the principal section. 

‘ In any given surface, where A and A" are the minimum and 
maximum polarising angles, viz. in the azimuth of 0° and go’, the 

olarising angle A’ at any intermediate azimuth a, may be found 
by the formula 
A'=—A-+ Sin? «(A”—A). 
‘ In the rhomboidal surfaces of calcareous spar, 
Al—A == 138! 

‘ Third. The change in the direction of the polarisation must 
be produced after the ray has suffered reflection; for if the 
change preceded reflection, the reflecting force would have po- 
larised it in the plane of reflection, whatever had been the direc- 
tion of its previous polarisation. 

‘ Fourth. The change in the direction of the polarisation de- 
pends upon the angle which the incident ray forms with the axis 
of the crystal, and takes place in such a manner that if 

‘ = angle of incident ray with the axis; and ' 

‘ C =change in the direction of the polarisation, we shall have 

Sin. 3 C =// Sin. 9. 
If we make 
‘ A = complement of the inclination of the reflecting plane to 


the axis; 
‘ «azimuth of the plane of incidence with the principal 


section ; and 
‘ ¢= angle of incidence reckoned from the perpendicular, we 


shall have 
Cos. « X Tang. A = Tang. z, and 
Cos. A X cos. (2 =+ 2) 
Cos. z. 
‘ In one of the ordinary rhomboidal surfaces where the incli- 
nation to the axis is 45° 233’, A = 44° 363/; and with oil of cassia 
2 or the incidence of the mean ray, when the polarisation is com- 
plete, isabout 45° 17’. I have assumed it at 45° 231! (which will 
be more correct for the mean luminous ray than 45° 17), for the 
purpose of making the change of polarisation commence with 


zero in o° of azimuth.’ 


Remarks on the Probabilities of Error in Physical Observ- 
ations ; and on the Density of the arth, considered especially 
with regard to the Reduction of Experiments on the Pendulum. 
By Thomas Young, M. D. &c. 

We have in this memoir a very miscellaneous composition, 
touching first on the dead letters in the Post-Office; then on the 
probability of Spain having been formerly a colony of Egypt ; 

N38 thirdly, 
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thirdly, on the credibility of Diodorus Siculus as an historian; 
and, fourthly, furnishing an examination of La Place’s opinion 
relative to the original fluid state of the terrestrial globe, 
pendulum experiments, and atmospherical refraction. 

We have frequently had occasion to notice, in our reviews 
of the volumes of the French Institute, the sort of mania 
which has of late seized some of our continental neighbours 
with respect to the doctrine of probabilities : all questions, 
whether of ethics, politics, or science, being alike submitted 
to the test of this universal principle. The being of a God 
is made to depend on the inclination of the planetary orbits: 
the truth or fallacy of the verdict of a jury is computed and 
‘exhibited in certain functions of 2 and y; and, as to the 
orbits of comets, the internal structure of the earth, the 
height of tides, &c., these questions are as commonly now 
computed according to the laws of chance, as the value of a 
lottery-ticket or that of a particular contingency at whist. 
Against this perversion of mathematical science we have 
al we ays entered our feeble protest; and we are glad to find 
that the author of the present memoir is of the same way of 
thinking, at least in part: for he observes: 


‘ It has been a favourite object of research and speculation, 
among the authors of the most modern refinements of mathema- 
tical analysis, to determine the laws, by which the probability of 
occurrences, and the accuracy of experimental results, may be 
reduced to a numerical form. It is indeed true, that this calcu- 
lation has sometimes vainly endeavoured to substitute arithmetic 
for common sense, and at other times has exhibited an inclination 
to employ the doctrine of chances as a sort of auxiliary in the 
pursuit of a political object, not otherwise so easily attainable ; 
but we must recollect, that at least as much good sense is required 
in applying our mathematics to objects of a moral nature, as would 
be sufficient to enable us to judge of all their relations without any 

‘mathematics at all; and that a wise government and a brave 
people may rely with much more confidence on the permanent 
sources of their pr osperity, than the most expert calculators have 


any right to re epose in the most ingenious combinations of acci- 
dental causes.’ 


Shs s oblique hint at the quackery of certain modern 
analysts Mg no means displeases us, because it looks some- 
thing like a disposition (considering the quarter w hence it 
comes) to shake off absurd fondness for imitating Zrench 
anid ua. 3 and to return to the less zmposing but 
more profitable etlend of investigation, in which truth, and 
not chance, is the object of research. 

In making this remark, we must beg to be understood not 
as objecting to the principles on which the doctrine of proba- 
bilities 
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bilities is founded: for, on the contrary, we have always con- 
sidered it, abstractedly, as a highly interesting branch of ana- 
lysis, and even as of great utility when directed to proper 
subjects of inquiry; it is only to the abuse of it that we 
object, when, to use the words of Dr. Young, an endeavour 
is made ¢ to substitute arithmetic for common sense.’ 

We have stated that Dr. Young, by way of illustrating his 
arguments, has referred to various questions to which he 
conceives probabilities have occasionally been improperly ap- 
plied; at the same time alluding to those in which we may 
actually derive some advantage from considering them under 
this point of view. Among others, he refers to the inquiry 
whether Spain was ever a colony of Egypt; his data being, 
that there are six words in the Biscay an ‘language, analogous 
to the same number of Egyptian words, meaning the same 
thines; whence he argues that the chances are more than 
one thousand to one that, at some very remote period, an 
EKeyptian colony established itself in Spain: the actual pro- 
bability being tis. This, it is to ‘wd observed, is one of 
those questions which the writer seems to think come fairly 
within the range of this doctrine : how far our readers may 
be disposed to adopt the same mode of reasoning, we are un- 
able to say: but, for our own part, we are not prepared to 
admit the infallibility of the conclusion. 

The author next proceeds to examine questions of a 
scientific nature ; and to shew that, the greater is the number 
of observations made in any case, each equally liable to a 
certain limited error in excess and defect, the more nearly will 
the mean result approach towards the truth: but here, again, 
it is very properly remarked that, in computing the probable 
degree of approximation due to a given number of observ- 
ations, we are still open to a degree of fall: acy not contemplated 
in fixing the data of the problem ; : namely, that in all likeli- 
hood some circumstance, with which we are unacquainted, 
will determine the greater number of errors to a particular 
side of zero: conse quently, the assumption of our being 
equally liable to err in excess or in defect is erroneous, and 
must lead to an erroneous conclusion. 

Dr. Young now arrives at the question of the earth’s density, 
which he thus introduces : 


‘ It has been observed by some philosophers, that the excess of 
the density of the central parts of the earth, above that of the 
superficial parts, is so great as to render it probable that the whole 
was once ina state of fluidity, since this is the only condition that 
would enable the heaviest substances to sink towards the centre. 
But before we admit this inference, we ought to inguire, how 
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great would be the effect of pressure only in augmenting the 
mean density, as far as we can judge of the compressibility of the 
substances, which are the most likely to be abundant, throughout 
the internal parts of the structure.’ 


He then goes on to shew that pressure alone would be 
sufficient to account for the greater internal density, without 
any reference to the original state of fluidity : — but a question 
here occurs to us; —- How can we conceive pressure to be 
exerted through such a mass as the terrestrial globe, if it had 
never existed in any other than in its solid state? Let us 
imagine, for instance, that this globe, instead of being solid, 
were merely a shell of granite, 100 or 200 miles in thickness, 
would not this substance be sufficient to sustain it in its present 
form; and would not this relieve all the internal matter, if 
any existed, from the superincumbent pressure? We cannot 
foresee what mechanical objection can be urged against this 
supposition ; and, if the possibility of it be admitted, it seems 
to destroy entirely the doctrine of pressure producing an in- 
crease of density independent of fluidity. 

On the Anomaly in the Variation of the Magnetic Needle, 
as observed on Ship-board. By William Scoresby, jun. Esq. 

On Irregularities observed in the Direction of the Compass- 
Needles of his Majesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander, in their 
late Voyage of Discovery, and caused by the Attraction of the 
Iron contained in the Ships. By Captain Edward Sabine, 
Royal Artillery, F. R.S. 

Observations on the Dip and Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle, and on the Intensity of the Magnetic Force; made 
during the late Voyage in search of a North-west Passage. By 
the Same. 

The intimate relation which subsists between these three 
articles induces us to place them thus in combination; and 
the real importance of the subject, to which they refer, will 
be a sufficient apology for extending our remarks to rather a 
greater length than we usually allow in reporting the detached 
memoirs published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Two years ago, we called the attention of our readers to 
the valuable little treatise on the variation of the compass, by 
Mr. Bain (see M. R. vol, Ixxxiv. p. 301.), and particularly 
to that part of it which treated of the local attraction of a 
ship’s guns, &c. on her compass. The effect of local attrac- 
tion was first clearly pointed out to the attention of navigators 
by Captain Flinders: but the remarks of that excellent sea- 
man seem to have been too much disregarded, and would in 
all probability have been entirely forgotten, had not the author 
above mentioned again pressed them on the notice of the 
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public, with various additional observations of his own, re~ 
specting both the quantity and the consequences of this source 
of error. Such being, we believe, indisputably the case, we 
cannot but consider it as a deficiency of liberality, that the name 
of this modest and ingenious writer is only once mentioned 
in the three articles under review; and then rather with a view 
of detracting from the originality of his observations in cer- 
tain cases, than for the purpose of bestowing on him that meed 
of praise to which he is justly intitled. 

The two ships sent out on a voyage of discovery in 1818 
(the Isabella and Alexander) were specifically charged to make 
as many cbservations as were consistent with the other purposes 
of the voyage, on the disturbance of the needle as caused by 
local attraction; and, besides the statements on this subject in 
Captain Ross’s narrative, and those of different officers in the 
expedition, we have the present memoir by Captain Sabine, 
who accompanied Captain Ross in the capacity of astronomer 
and naturalist. The object of inquiry, however, was not 
simply to observe the quantity of the deviation produced by 
the cause above mentioned, but at the same time to compare 
the several results with certain deductions of Captain Flin- 
ders; and to ascertain how far the rules laid down by that 
officer were applicable to cases in which the dip of the needle 
was considerable. That they could not always be trusted had 
already been pointed out by Mr. Bain, and the accuracy of 
his conjectures has been confirmed in a great degree by Cap- 
tain Sabine: but one point of difference yet remains between 
Captain Flinders and Mr. Bain; since the rule of the former 
implies that the deviation caused by the iron vanishes when 
the dip vanishes, a principle which Mr. Bain is disposed (and, 
we think, with great reason,) to doubt. The determination of 
this point must, therefore, be left to future observation. 

Another principle laid down by Captain Flinders was that, 
with the ship’s head on the magnetic north or south points, 
the deviation was nothing, and that it was greatest when the 
head was east or west. ‘The attraction being nothing at north 
or south obviously depended on the uniform distribution of 
the iron, and would probably obtain in most ships of war 3 
but that the case will not be the same in vessels in which the 
same uniformity is not observed was by no means doubtful. 
It even appears from Captain Sabine’s statement that, in the 
Alexander in particular, the direction of the line of no error 
was nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian; a fact 
which induces Captain Sabine to change tle words magnetic 
meridian, in Captain Flinders’s rule, into those of line of no 

attraction, which expression is certainly more appropriate : 
but, 
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but, as the rule altogether is admitted to be insufficient for its 
intended purpose, why not discard it at once? The merit of 
that able navigator rests on a more permanent basis than this 
rule can furnish; he discovered the error, and the cause of it: 
but he certainly failed in establishing a formula for computing 
it; which, in fact, required a much more extended series of 
observations than he possessed, or than we have probably yet 
obtained. 

A farther observation made ‘by Captain Flinders was that, in 
every ship, a compass would differ very materially from itself 
on being removed from one part of the vessel to another; which 
is indeed the necessary consequence of the nature of the dis- 
turbing force; and particularly in different ships, the com- 
passes will vary in a very remarkable degree from each other. 
Relatively to this part of his inquiry, Captain Sabine states 
that 


‘ The Isabella and Alexander had not completed half their 
voyage across the Atlantic, before it was found that the binnacle 
compasses of the one ship differed very materially, in indicating 
the course steered, from those of the other: namely, one point, 
or 113°. No dependence whatsoever could be placed on the 
agreement of compasses in different parts of the ship, or of the 
same compass with itself, if removed but a few inches: even in 
the neighbourhood of the binnacles the variation, as observed 
amidships, was from 8° to 10° greater than the result of azi- 
muths taken by a compass placed between two or three feet on 
the larboard side; and an almost equal difference in a contrary 
direction took place on removing the compass to the starboard 
side, rendering it a matter of some trouble and difficulty to make 
the azimuth compass agree with those in the binnacle by which 
the ship was steered, and for which it was therefore necessary to 
determine the variation.’ 


With respect to the actual observed deviations with the 
ship’s head on different points, we have these remarks: 


¢ The Isabella being at anchor in Brassa Sound, Shetland, her 
head was placed, by means of warps, on each point of the compass 
successively, andthe bearing of a pile of stones on the summit of 
a distant hill noted by her compass at each point; at the same 
time that these observations were made on board, her bearing 
from the hill was also observed by a compass placed on the pile of 
stones; the agreement in bearing shewed the points of no error, 
and the differences the errors in each point, without the calculation 
which azimuths involve.’ 


These errors are contained in the following table: 
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¢ TaBLe of the Errors in the Isabella’s Compass. Shetland. 
Dip 74° 21'. 
































Direction of — Direction of — 
Ship’s Head. Deviations. | Ship’s Head. Deviations. 
Nortb. + 1° 26’ | North. + 1° 26’ 
N. by E +o 26 |} N. by W. +2 26 
N.N.E —o 19 |} N.N. W. + 3 26 
> 4 by N —1r 19 | +4 A by N. : 4 26 
m —2 o9 || I 5 It 
= by E =3. of | = fi by W. i 5 46 
.N.E. —3 34 | 5 4 
E. by N. — 4 O4 | W. by N. +5 4! 
East. —4 34 || West. +5 II 
E. by S. —s 34 | W.byS. +40 
E. S. E. —s 34 | W.S.W. + 3 56 
“ + by E. —s5 34 | S. - by W. +2 56 
S —4 59 | S.W. + Ir a1 
Ss. 4 Me 4 5. —4 24 | 2 aa W. +o 26 
De Kk — 3 34 os. OD. VW. = © Oo 
S. by E. — 3 o4 S. by W. —I 34 
South. —2 oO | South. —2 Of 





Similar experiments were afterward made in the Alexander, 
and with similar results; with the exception of the direction 
of the line of no error, which, as we have already stated, was 
nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian. 

As to the inadequacy of Captain Flinders’s rule, Captain S. 
states that, 


‘In the observations made in the Isabella at Shetland, where 
the dip is 74° 213’, the maximum of error was 5° 34’ easterly of 
the true variation, with the ship’s head at E.S. i. and e 46° 
westerly at W.N.W. making an extreme difference of 11° 20’. 

¢ By Captain Flinders’s rule, the common multiplier for this 
compass would have been about one-twelfih, or .o$3, which at a 
dip of 86° o9', which was the greatest observed during the late 
voyage, would have given an error of between 7° and go » making 
the extreme difference 15°; whereas repeated observation show ed 
it.to be at that time more hearly 50°, if not exceeding that amount. 

‘ The inadequacy of the rule will also appear by reference to 
the observations made by the Alexander in Baflin’s Bay. The 
error at eight points being 6° 46'/, ata dip of 84° 30!; it ought 
scarcely to have exceeded 7° at the > greatest possible dip, making 
an extreme difference of less than 15°. No opportunity occurred in- 
deed of making accurate observationsat agreater dip than theabove ; 
but the difference in the bearing of objects before and after tacking 
indicated with sufficient certainty, that the error had increased to 
an amount very far beyond 15°; frequent instances of an extreme 
difference of from 3 to 4 points being remarked, as the ship ap- 
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roached the farthest western longitude to which she attained in a 
high latitude ; this was in Lancaster’s Sound of Baffin, into which 
inlet the expedition sailed beyond the 81° of west longitude in the 


parallel of 74° and a few minutes. 
‘ It is much to be regretted that the service did not admit an 


opportunity to be afforded, of making observations on the various 
magnetic phenomena, with the excellent instruments supplied to 
the expedition, at this very interesting place ; where a nearer ap- 

roach was made to one of the magnetic poles than had ever been 


known before. 
‘ But in the absence of any actual observation on the dip of the 


needle, this fact of the error of the compasses having increased 
from local attraction so greatly beyond the amount which had 
been before observed, is worthy of notice, as affording an indica- 
tion that the dip had also increased, and not inconsiderably. The 
greatest which was observed, was 86° oy’; and after this observ- 
ation, the ships continued to sail for six days in the direction in 
which the dip had hitherto been found to increase.’ 


The question of the local attraction of the guns on the 
needle being thus confirmed by a new series of observations, 
let us offer a few remarks relative to the fatal consequence 
which may attend it. ‘This, indeed, has been already done by 
Mr. Bain, in the treatise to which we have referred: but it is 
a subject which cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
of seamen, and on those who preside over our naval affairs. 

The reader will perceive by the extract already given that 
in Baffin’s Bay, where the dip is very considerable, an error of 
50°, or more than four points, may be committed in estimating 
the direction or course of the vessel; and, supposing that, by 
clouds intervening only for a few hours, the vessel is left wholly 
to the compass, the great error which may arise in the ship’s 
reckoning is sufficiently obvious :-— but, leaving this as an ex- 
treme case, let us confine our attention to the errors as they 
were observed at Shetland, which agree very nearly with those 
that were recorded by Mr. Bain off the coasts of Scotland, 
and which probably differ but little for several degrees south- 
ward, Let us assume the rate of the vessel to be only six 
knots per hour, and that for two days no observation has been 
taken in consequence of clouds or other impediments: let us sup- 
pose that she has been standing on the same tack during these 
48 hours, and that the error from local attraction is only one 
point, which is rather less than it is stated by Captain Sa- 
bine; then computing the consequent error in the reckoning, 
we shall soon be convinced of the extreme importance of the 
inquiry to which these memoirs refer. ‘ 

Without making this computation according to the strict 

rules of navigation, we shall arrive at the amount of the con- 
sequent 
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sequent error, sufficiently near to the truth, by simply esti- 
mating the base of an isosceles triangle, having its vertical 
angle “equal to 11° 15" , and its equal sides each 48 X6=268 
miles: these data give for a base 50 miles; so that, at the end 
of that time, the vessel will be actually 50 miles distant from 
the place indicated by her dead reckoning, and perhaps close 
to land, while she supposes herself to have ample sea-room. 
If this happens in the night, what will be the consequence ?— 
in all probability, the vessel will be run ashore; and, if there 
be any sea, the whole or the greater number of her crew may 
be consigned to a watery grave. ‘This, we are convinced, is 
no imaginary event, but does j in fact often occur ; and too much 
pains cannot be taken to remedy so serious an evil. 

Another circumstance, though not so fatal, is still of con- 
siderable importance; and we have heard that it” was the 
ground of frequent complaints during the late war, although 
the cause was not then so well understood as it would be at 
present. The case to which we allude is that of a ship of 
war sailing with a convoy. When night comes on, directions 
are given ‘by s signal for all the vessels of the convoy to steer a 
certain course, “which we will i imagine to be duly followed b 
the respective masters: but, in the 1 morning, instead of the dif- 
ferent ships finding themselves in company, some will have run 
several miles to leeward, and others as much to windward. 
What the consequence might be of an enemy’s ship being at 
hand at sucha time is sufficiently obvious: but, admitting that 
this does not happen, very frequently those which are to lee- 
ward cannot get up, and the others are obliged to run down to 
join them. Much valuable time being lost in effecting these 

operations, the ships again proce ed in company, and are pro- 
bably again separated in the following night. 

That the cause of these errors may be ina great measure 
traced to the local influence of the iron of the several vessels 
cannot be doubted, by those who read the extracts which we 
have given from Captain Sabine’s memoir: but it is equally 
possible that, even independently of that cause, great errors 
may arise from the imperfect construction of the compasses 
in the different ships. If we have correct information, (and 
we have the strongest reason for believing it to be so,) this 
imperfection does not appertain merely to the instruments 
belonging to transports, &c., but to most of the compasses 
usually delivered to his Majesty’s ships: the irregularities 
being so great that, in a given number of compasses, (ten for 
example, ) ) scarcely two will agree in direction, and in some 
cases the error will amount to between a quarter’ and half a 
point. This surely is a subject deserving the serious consider- 
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ation of those who are at the head of our naval department. No 
expence has been spared, nor any encouragement withholden, 
in order to improve the construction of our ships of war; and 
that such improvement has been effected is universally admit- 
ted: but surely some attention ought to be paid to their pre- 
servation afterward, which is endangered by the employment 
of compasses of such imperfect construction, sent in (we be- 
lieve) on contract, at the lowest price; and we are not 
aware of any officer whose duty it is to see that they are 
correct. The causes of the deviations to which we have 
alluded are various: they may arise from a want of perfect 
centering of the card, and from the north point of it not coin- 
cidine with the north point of the needle; or, the needles of 
these compasses being nearly rectangular, it may happen that 
the north and the south points may not coincide with the geo- 
metrical axis of the bar, but lie diagonally. Other and similar 
causes exist, against which we cannot too carefully guard ; nor 
can toomany precautions be taken toascertain thatall the needles 
and cards, before the compass is received into store, agree with 
each other. While these instruments, however, are furnished 
on contract at the lowest rate, and no person is charged to 
see that they are accurately constructed, errors must necessarily 
occur, and their fatal consequences remain undiminished. 

As to the remedy of the latter evil, viz. of the disagreement 
of the different compasses, nothing is more easy: but a cure 
for the former source of error is a matter of great difficulty. 
No doubt, the quantity of deviation produced by the guns de- 
pends in a great measure on the dip of the needle; and the 
amount of this is very imperfectly known, except in parts 
where regular observations have been made. ‘This difficulty, 
however, instead of discouraging attempts to rectify the evil, 
ought rather to act as an inducement to push them in every 
possible way, and to leave no means untried that offer any 
prospect of success. 

Let us now turn to Captain Sabine’s second communication; 
which, as its title imports, is principally occupied with the 
detail of experiments relative to the inclination of the dipping 
needle, the variation of the horizontal needle, and the inten- 
sity of the magnetic force in different latitudes. On the 
former of these subjects we are furnished with the following 
table ; 


‘ Observations 
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¢ Observations on the Dip. 
| 1818. ‘Latitude. | Longi- IN of! Observer. Dip. Remarks. 
| tt de. | | Obs. 
i Oo 1) / - 2 eal 4 a” t’s 
April 15.51 51 Nj 0 08 W.! 16 |Capt. Kater | 70 34 59 ‘te agg 
| 5060 O9f | 1 12 14 |Capt.Sabine) 74 22 48 ? Brassa Island, 
‘May 160095 | 1 12 12 Lieut. Parry) 74 20 10 { Shetland. 
June 968 22 |53 50 | 12 (Capt.Sabine *85 08 07 |On ice. 
| 9 oe 26 |54 52 14 |Capt.Sabine *82 48 47 Hare Island. 
we | neat . ( Baffin’s) three 
July ee 04 (|57 52 10 Capt.Sabine 84 09 15 } Islaiite. 
| 25\75 05 —|60 03 10 |Lieut. Parry, 84 24 57 { On = 
ap 05 \60 03 10 |Capt.Sabine| 84 25 15 ; 
Aug. 2)75 515 |63 06 10 |Capt. Sabine’ 84 44 30 [On ice. 
4'75 59 = |\64 47 10 |Capt.Sabine| 84 52 06 On ice. 
19\76 52 73 45 10 |Capt. Sabine’ 85 44 25 On ice. 
20/76 45 |76 OO 14 Lieut. Parry, 86 08 55 . a 
20'76 45 |76 00 14 |Capt.Sabine| 86 09 33_—s| ! 
25/76 O08 {78 29 16 |Capt. Sabine) 85 59 31 On ice. 
‘Sept. 11/70 355 66 55 10 |Capt. Sabine! 84 59 21 On ice. 
Nov. 560 095 1 12 Lieut. Parry; 74 21 06 Brassa Island, 
| 560 095 | 1 12 14 |Capt.Sabine; 74 21 47 15 Shetland. 
1819. , 
P . ale lll cca Regent’s Park 
‘March {51 31 0 08 16 |Capt.Sabine} 70 335 16 } Ton pee F 
| 4 . 




















With respect to the variation of the horizontal needle, or 
compass, Captain S. has supplied many excellent observations, 
from which we are enabled to draw at least one certain 
conclusion, viz. that the north magnetic pole of the earth (if 
such a pole there be) has not hitherto been rightly assumed. 
According to M. Biot, this pole ought to be found in lat. 78° N, 
and long. 25° W.; whereas it appears from the table given 
by the present author, that in lat. 75° 59° N. and longitude 
64° 32’ W., the needle, instead of standing north and south, 
stood directly west and east; that is, the north end of the 
needle pointed due west; consequently, the terrestrial mag- 
netic pole must lie westward of this place; and, therefore, in 
a much higher western longitude than it has been hitherto 
supposed tobe. In latitude 76° 8’ N. and longitude78° 21’ W., 
the variation was 110° 583” W.; that is, the north end of the 
needle had passed the west point, and was approaching to- 
wards the south: from which, we think, a conclusion may be 
drawn that, instead of the north terrestrial magnetic pole being 
situated in north latitude 78°, it cannot exceed the parallel of 

5°; and its longitude is in all probability not less than 80° W,, 
if, indeed, it does not far exceed this amount. 

We come next to the experiments relative to the magnetic 
intensity, which appear to have been made with every pre- 

caution necessary to ensure a proper degree of accuracy; with 
ohe important exception, namely, the temperature of the at- 
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mosphere at the time of observation. The following is an 
abstract of the several results : 


© Abstract of the Times in which 100 Vibrations were performed. 



































; , Perpen- | | 
| —_ —_ oo First (dicular to First | 
N. | w. |i dian, (47: |the Meri-| Are. | 

° ° an. Bia | | 
o -lo ,i|™ s&s. > || Mm. Ss. 0 
51 31 | 008 || 0 O O | 8 18,5 | 90} Regent’s Park, London, 
60 09 | 1 12 || 7 493) 74 || 7 59,5 | 90 | Shetland. 
68 22 |53 50 || 7 20 | 83 | 7 365 90 | On ice, Davis’s Straits. 
70 26 |54 52 || 7 21 | 835 || 7 26 90 | Hare Island. 
75 05 |60 23 || 7 274| 84 || 7 26 90 | On ice, Baffin’s Bay. 
75 511465 06 || 7 254) 84 | O O — | On ice, Baffin’s Bay. 
76 45 |76 00 || 7 15 | 85 || 7 26 90 | On ice, Baffin’s Bay. 
76 O8 |78 21 || 7 16 | 85 || 7 18 90 | On ice, Baffin’s Bay. 
70 35 \66 55 || 7 16 | 83 |! 7 18,5 | 90 | On ice, Davis’s Straits. 
51 31 | 0 08 | 8 O02 | 70 || 8 18 90 | Regent’s Park, London. 














‘ The 100th vibration never exceeded an arc of 3°.’ 

By examining the numbers in this table, it appears that a 
certain degree of acceleration takes place as the latitude and 
dip increase: but is this to be attributed to a nearer approx- 
imation to the terrestrial pole, or is it due merely to tempe- 
rature? M. de Humboldt found a similar acceleration at 
Paris, as compared with the rate of vibration in Peru: but 
here again the same question occurs; How far was this acceler- 
ation due to climate ? This is an inquiry which does not appear 
to have suggested itself to the minds of these philosophers ; 
although strong reasons appear to indicate that such was the 
principal cause of the change in the number of vibrations in 
all the cases. Mr. Canton, in his attempt to account for the 
diurnal variation of the needle, proves by the most incontest- 
able experiments that the intensity of magnets, whether 
natural or artificial, decreases while the magnet is heating, 
and increases again as it cools; consequently, the intensity of 
action will be greater at Paris than in Peru, and greater in 
Baffin’s Bay than in London, although the distance from the 
magnetic pole were the same in every case. Hence we are 
bound to conclude that, the temperature being omitted, the 
experiments before us are of little or no value. 

The azimuth-observations were made principally with 
Kater’s compass; with regard to which, Captain Sabine ob- 
serves : 

¢ When due consideration is given to the greatly diminished 
power, with which the earth’s magnetism acts on the horizontal 
direction of the needle, when the dip becomes so considerable as 
it was found in Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, namely, from 83° 
to 86°, the satisfactory results which have been obtained, 7 
under 
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under such extreme circumstances with Captain Kater’s com- 
passes, afford the best testimony of their excellence and of the 
precision which may be expected from them in the ordinary 
course of observation. 

‘ It may also be remarked, that a difference in the result of 
azimuths observed at different hours of the day may not be altoge 
ther an error of observation, since it is probable that as the direc- 
tive power of magnetism diminished, the causes which produce the 
hourly change in the variation itself may act with increased effect. 

¢ Should the amount of this change be considerably augmented 
in high magnetic latitudes, careful observations on the direction 
of the needle at different hours of the day, on all convenient occa- 
sions, might be serviceable towards a more certain knowledge of 
its causes, than has been hitherto obtained from observations 
made where the effects are so inconsiderable. 

‘ The influence of the ship’s iron on their compasses increasing, 
as the directive power of magnetism diminished, produced irre- 
gularities that rendered observations on board ship of little or no 
value towards a knowledge of the true variation; a few azimuths 
which were observed in the Isabella have been selected for the 
purpose of exemplifying this remark. They will also show, how 
essential it is to navigation in high latitudes, that the nature of the 
errors which the ies attraction produces in her compasses 
should be understood.’ 


We agree entirely with Captain Sabine, that it is of the 
highest importance in navigation to be able, not only in high 
latitudes but in all latitudes, to ascertain the quantity of local 
attraction as produced by the ship’s iron; and we think that the 
subject is well worth the attention of British mathematicians. 

Since the above remarks were written, Mr. Barlow of 
Woolwich has published a work entirely devoted to this in- 
quiry *, in which he proposes an easy experimental method of 
determining the amount of deviation in all parts of the world. 
We hope to be able to undertake the examination of this 
volume in a future number of our Review. 


[ To be continued. } 
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~ reputation. Here is an author of very gentlemanly at- 

tainments ; and, doubtless, with much to recommend him to 
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his predisposed admirers: — but that the English public, of 
all other publics, should be pleased with this feeble kind of 
wit is an occurrence that, with many similar events, entirely 
baffles all previous conjecture as to the probable popularity of 
a work. Our old, solid, and substantial readers,—who, after 
all, are generally the best judges of humour as well as of phi- 
losophy,—will curl their whiskers, we think, with rather a sar- 
castic smile at the subjoined specimen of the ludicrous, from 
‘the Banquet.’ Vatel, the man-cook of the Prince de Condé, 
is the subject of the passage. The story is well known, and 
charmingly related, as all stories are, in the Letters of Madame 
de Sevigné. A translation of the original tale is also printed 
in the present author’s notes, which serves still more suffici- 


ently to shew the languor of his own representation : 


«* Wretch that I am!’ — in agony he cried, 
While both his arms hung lifeless by his side, 
His eyes in stupor, fix’d upon the ground, 
And scarce his sobbing throat an utterance found ; 
‘¢ Wretch that I am!’ exclaim’d he to Gourville, 
What shuddering horrors all my bosom fill! 
All, all is lost ; my honour is betray’d ; 
A roast was missing ; — all my glories fade ! 
This day has seen my Sun of fame descend, 
My Jaurels wither, and my prospects end ! 
Can aught the opprobrium of this stain efface ? — 
My Lord’s dishonowr, and my art’s disgrace ! 
What court again shall in my care confide? 
What Sovereign trust repose ?” — he said, and sigh’d. 
‘ The Prince was soon acquainted with the whole, 
And came himself the sufferer to console : 
<* Vatel !” — most condescendingly he said, 
With inclination of his gracious head ; — 
‘“‘ Vatel! Vatel! be comforted, my friend ; 
Could any thing your royal féte transcend ? 
By all consider’d a most sumptuous thing; — 
It met the approbation of the King. — 
Your honour ’s safe; these tears you might have spar’d ; 
Think not my confidence can be impair’d. 
Forget the roast, far better to have none, 
Than thus to see things so much overdone.” 
«« My Prince! this goodness how can I repay ? 
My life and service at your feet I lay!” — 
‘ Not long endures the respite and relief : 
Too soon the victim of a heavier grief! 
Who the next day so miserable as he! 
At twelve — at two— no tidings from the sea! 
' No post, no messenger, no caravan ; 
Was ever so unfortunate a man ? 
One hour to dinner: nothing will arrive : 
His spirits sink — he never can survive. 
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No sturgeon, turbot, and no salmon jole, 
To set before the King !— no not a sole. 
No golden gurnets and no silver eels; 
’T were better to be flayed himself, he feels! 
In vain he draws his vision out, and hope, 
With achromatic lens and telescope. — 
His hopes, alas! are vanish’d like a vision ; 
And all he sees — dishonour and derision. 
In vain, disconsolate he raves, he roars, 
Louder than Neptune on the Atlantick shores ; 
He frets, he fumes, and with exhausted breath 
Demands of fate — his dories — or his death. 
For fish to speak — that fashion now no more is, 
Death only hears, and death too near hzs door is. 
The winds that rent his sails, dispersed his prayer, 
And scatter’d round the frothy words in air. 

‘ Three times against his agitated breast 
By his own hand the shining steel was press’d ; 
But thrice the faithful, faithless steel refused 
To see its blade by erring hands misused : — 
The fourth — the treasonable arm prevail’d, 
And the stern heart that guided it, assail’d ; 
From the deep wound the crimson currents roll: 
But grief’s black tide it is o’erwhelms his soul.’ 


A very appropriate engraving is prefixedto ‘ the Banquet:’ 
but, on the whole, we cannot persuade ourselves, or advise our 
readers, to be satisfied with such * lenten fare” as their poet- 
ical entertainment in this poem. 

There is an indistinctness (not to say an unmeaningness) 
in the productions of this gentleman, which forms an insuper- 
able bar to his lasting popularity. No class of readers can 
long be satisfied with what they do not understand; however 
fashion or affectation may for a time enlist them on the side 
of the obscure or the inaccurate writer. Where we do dis- 
cover the object of Mr. Busk, it is too generally pursued with- 
out any plan or order; and he skips about from one part of 
his thesis to another, with agility equalled only by his prolix 
and tedious feebleness on other occasions. — * The Dessert’ is 
dedicated to Mr. Walter Scott ; who, it seems, in an easy and 
unguarded moment, had been betrayed into certain panegyrical 
expressions relating to ‘ the Banquet.’ These, we think, must 
long since have been repented: but, if not, we shall admire 
that firmness of friendship which can endure such repeated 
shocks as the Dessert, the Tea, and the Vestriad. ‘The dedi- 
cation is followed by a preface, which to our minds presents a 
combination of bad puns with a complete nothingness of re- 
. Inark, not usually exhibited within the same space of letter- 
press. We are then introduced to ‘the Dessert’ itself; a 
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poem that may be justly characterized by the same terms as 
those which we have applied to its preface. For instance, 
—and we take the passage at random, — let us waste a mo- 
ment on the following Lecezpt for an Appetite. 


‘ No—far from Grandeur, and her proud abode, 
With early travellers, take the dreary road 
That spans the marsh, or banks the pebbly rill, 
Tunnels the rock, or tops the weary hill ; 
Thread the wild thicket, the rude waste explore, 
With patient sole the grinding gravel score ; 
On the cold ground, your fainting limbs be stretch’d, 
From the stale pool your turbid drink be fetch’d : 
O’er trackless moors protract the hour of rest, 
Your inn at night the sheep-boy’s rugged nest ; 
Share his domestic wheys, his greasy cup, 
And on his stubborn crust demurely sup: 
On his rush bed caress unwilling sleep, 
Or on the softer ground your vigils keep. 
But, when returning from the desert coasts, 
Delicious cates your copious table boasts, 
When the charm’d nostril the warm scent inhales, 
And nerve olfactory drinks the spicy gales ; 
When fragrant savours the parch’d tongue excite, 
Complain no more — of loss of appetite ; 
The useful lesson, too, perchance you gain, 
How much enjoyment owes to absent pain.’ 


Can any thing be much duller, much more hackneyed, than 
this? The vile puns of ‘ patient sole’ and * domestic xheys’ 
have ‘numerous play-fellows to keep them in countenance 
throughout the book: — as, for example, 


¢ From my worn arm the iron arm I threw, 
And to her open arms enraptur’d flew.’ 


* Her tender hands around my neck supply 
My wallet’s bands — a more endearing tye!’ 


Such is‘the description of the Soldier’s Return ; in which 
we see nothing that can fairly raise a smile, except, perhaps, 


‘the following parody : 
‘ I came —I saw —I kiss’d.’ 


The evident delight of the author consists in the poorest 
kinds of the paronomasia : 


‘ Now well recruited, — but no more recruit.’ 
‘ Now serve the gay dessert, — no desert here,’ &c. &€. 


Can our readers wish for any more fruit from so ill-culti- 


We 


vated a garden ? 
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We would admonish Mr. Busk that Ladcd6n is a word of 
four syllables, as well as the rhyme which he has chosen to 


affix to it, Démdphoon. 


‘ Grouped with Lestrygones the Laocoon, 
Phyllis, her almond-tree, and Demophoon.’ 


‘ The Tea,’ also, is execrable. No hurried stage-coach 
breakfast ever afforded worse, under the administration of the 
most timid votary of the cannister. 


‘ With tea some draw ideas from Penang, 
Still relishing in each, the foreign twang : — 
Some search the scorch’d savannas of Sabea, 
For sun-burnt draughts from spicy Nabathea ; 
Nor causelessly their bland potations boast ; 
Oft deem’d both meat and drink, and doi/’d and roast, 
Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power dispel 
All other vapours from the cerebel.’ ’ 


‘ The Rose,’ a minor poem, with which the collection con- 
cludes, is certainly a ‘ rose without a ¢horn,” if we may imi- 
tate the author’s disposition to punning, for a more pozntless 
little effort we do not recollect to have witnessed: but it is 
far from being a flower unattended by weeds, and affords 
another exemplification of the truth of the old remark, 


“¢ Urtice proxima s@pe rosa est.” 


The Latin quotations in the notes, in which the writer has 
endeavoured to display as much of his polyglott treasures as he 
possibly could, are in several instances very carelessly printed. 
Among others, we may notice rosé for rosa, uberu for ubere, 
magus for majus, &c. &c. — We have, however, a more serious 
cause of complaint against Mr. Busk, for occupying nine or ten 
pages of his notes with transcripts from the * Supplement to 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica,” under colour of consulting the 
health of his readers! If this be not book-making, we know 
no practice that deserves the title. 

We come now to ‘the Vestriad.’ The preface to this 
work presents a crude mass of English, Greek, French, and 
Latin, intended to be very learned, on the stale subject of the 
Origin of Satire. How could Mr. Busk imagine that the 
frivolous and operatic readers, to whom he must principally 
look for the popularity of his work, would endure the pros- 
ing into which a desire of display has led him? He congratu- 
lates, however, those readers and himself, on having shortened 
his work by avoiding ‘ the triplet, and monosyllabic line; as 
well as the enjambement and Alexandrine’ ! ! !—a most novel 
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expedient, it must be confessed. Let us see how it has been 
carried into practice. 

The story of ‘the Vestriad’ is, simply, that of the sup- 
planting of Vestris in Parisian favour, by the more recent 
excellence of Duport. . To relish this important gubject- 
matter, the reader must be well acquainted with the interior 
of the opera at Paris, and with various names and events of 
which the majority of our fellow-countrymen are as yet in 
ignorance. It is lamentable to think how much good time, 
ink, and paper, and what really creditable stores of reading, | 
Mr. Busk has lavished on the heavy trifle before us! Half 
of the number of pages, (which amount at present to 223, 
exclusive of notes,) half of the interlarding of classical allu- 
sions with unclassical pronunciation, and some little power 
of precision, point, and force, would have rendered this work 
very different from that which it now is, and as much more | 
amusing to the reader as it would have been more honourable 
to the writer. 

Vestris, resolving to leave Paris, and alluding to his father 
under the character of Ulysses, thus addresses his Eucharissa : 


‘ «¢ Yet need I emigrate to search so far, 
A father who ne’er pass’d the Boulevard ? 
Who never travell’d by the polar lights, 
Strange cities never saw, and stranger rites : 
Who never heard of the Nemzan lion, 
Andromeda, Arcturus, nor Orion ; 
Who shunn’d no Siren, and who sought no seers, 
Nor rude, before the ladies stopt his ears ; 
Was never lash’d by sailors — to a mast, 
Nor made on lotos a divine repast : 
By bottled spirits tho’ at times deceiv’d, 
No bottled winds from /Eolus receiv’d ; 
Nor had he, would have startled at their how], 
Turning fair winds by keeping into foul : 
Who ne’er was on the treacherous ocean toss’d, 
Nor ever could be found,—being never lost. 
I go, to give my wearied soul relief, 
My palate pudding, and my stomach beef ; 
To fill my pockets, and to feast my eyes 
With England’s guineas, and her sons surprise.” — 
These rankling words, sharp as the barbed dart, 
Pierce her soft bosom, and transfix her heart. 

_¢  Perjur’d, unkind, insensible !” said she, 

‘“* And wilt thou tempt the perils of the sea ?””’ 


Ts not this sufficient? We can find nothing better in the 
volume: but we shall refer those readers, who wish for more 
of the same material, to several kindred passages: — such as 
the answer of the lady, and the reply of Vestris, immediately 
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subsequent ; interspersed, as usual, with puny puns (as Mr. 
Busk himself would phrase it) of a merit equal to the sub- 
joined : 

‘ Who bore from Sor her sorrow and her tears.’ 

‘ Who husbands fate, and Tyre and tyrant fled.’ 


For instances of the pronunciation to which we have al- 
luded above, we quote, among many others, the following : — 
‘ Mityléné,’ made to rhyme to ‘scene;’ 


‘ Both Ajaces, two thunderbolt Atrides.’ 
‘ Such things achiev’d Pylades and Bathyllus ;’ 


and all these elegancies occur in the same page. — Again: 


‘ With wives and children, and Diz Penates.’ 
‘ The player’s motto — specitémur agendo.’ 
‘ And Derdamia is the name they call her ;’ 


or, (if Mr. B. prefers it,) 


‘ And Deidamia,’ &c. 
‘Twas in Lipara’s forge the ore was cast.’ 


Cum multis aliis, &c. &c. 

Really, after this, it requires some charity to attribute all 
the wrong printing, and wrong quoting in the notes, to acci- 
dent or carelessness. Need we remind the author that it is 
a clumsy joke indeed to attach to Juvenal such a line as 


* Damones auxilio qui princeps Demoniorum ?” 


— but Mr. Busk fathers much vernacular nonsense on foreign 
and even on classical writers. ** Quorsum hac ?”—Witha re- 
spectable share of information, some quickness of conception, 
and some facility of expressing himself, Mr. Busk appears to 
be capable of better things than he has here offered us. We 
are afraid of exceeding justice in our praise, or we should 
say that we think he is capable — even of silence. 








— 


Art. XII. An History of Muhammedanism : comprising the Life 
and Character of the Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts 
of the Empires founded by the Muhammedan Arms: an Inquiry 
into the Theology, Morality, Laws, Literature, and Usages of 
the Muselmans, and a View of the present State and Extent of 
the Muhammedan Religion. By Charles Mills. Second Edition, 
8vo. pp. 484. 128. Boards. Black and Co. 


T= public favour has been deservedly bestowed on this 
learned, elegant, and compendious history of Muham- 


medanism; which gives a comprehensive yet succinct account 
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of: the various empires founded by the Muhammedan arms in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe; and which includes instructive 
notices of the theology, morality, laws, literature, and usages 
of the Moslems. It will bear comparison with Salaberry’s 
History of the Turks, which was attentively noticed by us in 
vol. Ixxix. p. 472. . 

Mr. Mills’s work is divided into seven chapters, of which 
the first examines the life of Muhammed; for such is the 
orthography preferred by the author for the nameof the 
Arabian prophet. To a geographical description of Arabia, 
succeeds a character of the inhabitants, of their habitual polity, 
and of their original or early religion. Here Mr. Mills over- 
looks, we think, a principal cause of the eventual success of 
Islamism, from the want of having formed to himself a clear 
idea of the religion of the antient Persians ; concerning which, 
Hyde has long been suffered to mislead Europe. Sir John 
Malcolm, also, not having duly studied the Hebrew records, 
has not known how to illuminate the twilight of early Persian 
history. The religion of the Parthian empire, from the time 
of Cyrus to the Macedonian conquest, may be said to have 
been identical with that of the Jews, since Ezra has preserved 
a genuine proclamation of Cyrus, in which this great fact is 
solemnly recorded; and the book of Esther narrates with 
complacency that proscription of the idolatrous priesthood 
which Herodotus terms the Magophonia, which was accom- 
plished with the concurrence of Daniel under the sway of 
Darius, and which was anniversarily celebrated at the temple 
of Jerusalem, under the name of the feast of Purim. Palestine 
was to the Persians what Tibet was to the Chinese, the 
independent sovereignty, the holy land of the priests of the 
empire. Ifthe Zoroaster of Greek be the Ezra of Jewish 
history, so is the Zerduscht of the Parsees. No images were 
tolerated in the Persian temples; a perpetual fire, or shekinah, 
was fed on the altar; and an emblematic reverence for the 
sun, and for light, formed a part of the ritual. Still this was 
not, as Hyde pretends, fire-worship or sun-worship, but a 
worship of the one only living and true God, the God of 
Abraham, of Moses, of Daniel, and of Ezra. It may be true 
that the Persians adored him in his triple capacity of the cre- 
ator, preserver, and destroyer of all things; and that they had 
separate names for these capacities, such as Ormuz, Mithra, 
and Ariman, answering to the Adonai, Jehovah, and Satan of 
the Hebrews: yet this pantheism was a religion strictly 
unitarian. When the Greeks conquered Persia, the idolaters, 
or polytheists, recovered a certain degree of ascendancy there; 
and the unitarians, or monotheists, though not persecuted with 
alt 
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ail the bitterness of retaliation, (see our 1xxxist volume, p. 509.) 
were degraded, were extensively ejected from official situations, 
and were thus driven to seek an inglorious maintenance in 
commercial and agricultural pursuits. ‘The hereditary mono- 
theism of these Hebrews followed them every where; and, if 
they occasionally neglected the minor ceremonial of the law, 
they adhered obstinately to circumcision, and to an iconoclastic 
hatred of images. They tolerated polygamy in the higher 
classes of society, and became so numerous in several provinces 
of the Persian empire, especially in Syria, that in many places 
the monotheists were strong enough to shake off their alle- 
giance to the idolatrous Babylonian sovereign, and to found 
independent states. Aretas, king of Damascus, and Abgar, 
king of Edessa, were separatists of this description; and 
Josephus notices a kind of league which included many others. 
These petty princes adhered to the Hillelian party of the 
Jewish priesthood, and were glad to see the influence of the 
temple exerted to banish troublesome ceremonial observances : 
in common with the Hillelian Jews, they acknowleged Jesus 
Christ as a prophet, but as nothing more; and so, at a later 
period, but in the same spirit, did Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, 
who appointed Paul of Samosata for her bishop. 

When the church of Rome made its great innovations in 
Christianity by introducing the worship of images, the 
oriental Jew-christians became indignant, and desirous of 
standing aloof from such idolatrous profanation. Muhammed 
saw this, and took up the oriental Christianity exactly where 
he found it;—with unitarianism for its theology, with cir- 
cumcision for its initiatory rite, with polygamy for a tolerated 
practice, with a high veneration for the Jewish scriptures, and 
with the opinion that Jesus Christ was a human sage, and a 
prophet of the truth. Thus Muhammed met the traditional 
creed of all those nations, which were descended from the 
subjects of the vast Parthian or Hebrew empire; and he was 
secure of the secret alliance of the monotheists every where, 
while he permitted to his followers the plunder only of 
idolaters, and of Latinized Christians. The custody of the 
sacred well, which was an hereditary right of the family of 
Muhammed, might aid him in dictating religious professions 
to the Arabians: but these his first followers had little of the 
spirit of piety, and, like the Pindaries of our own time, were 
a predatory cavalry, accustomed to subsist by overrunning the 
seats of industry, and equally contented with any interior ally 
that could supply a pretext for irruption and purchase the 
irremoveable booty. If these Arabian freebooters were the 
original proclaimers of the religion of Muhammed, still there 
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was little of conversion and little of faith among the Arabs; 
the popular, the settled, the enduring basis of his sect is to be 
sought in the Jew-christians, or Hebrews, properly so called. 

- Chapter ii. treats of the undivided caliphate, and explains 
the rise of the Saracenian empire. The invasion and conquest 
of Persia, and the plunder of Ctesiphon, then its metropolis, 
though related with oratoric splendor, might have admitted 
some farther illustration. | 

The third chapter branches over the history of the divided 
caliphate, and gives first an account of the caliphs of Spain, 
then of the caliphs in Africa and Egypt, and lastly of the 
caliphs at Bagdad. A dissertation on the causes of the 
success of the Muhammedan arms and religion closes this 
chapter: but, as we have already observed, the author does 
not sufficiently allow that Muhammed rather established an 
extant than bestowed a new creed; he only added his own 
name, as last in the series, to the successive prophets of 
unitarianism whose lessons have been collected in the Jewish 
records. Some concessions dangerous to toleration are 
made by Mr. Mills, in consequence of his supposing the sword 
to have accomplished a conversion, when it only removed 
the impediment to a public profession of the pre-existent 
faith. 

In the fourth chapter, the history of Muhammedanism is 
pursued among the Tartarian dynasties of princes. The 
expeditions into Hindustan, the reign of Zinghis-khan and 
his successors, the empire of Tamerlane, (here the vulgar 
orthography of the name is inconsistently adopted by 
Mr. Mills,) the Seljukiad dynasties, and the Othman or 
present Turkish power, are severally traced from their origin 
to their consequences. The foundation of the Muhammedan 
dynasties in Hindustan will furnish an expedient extract, 
because the antient history of any province which is become 
a national appurtenance has claims on the patriotic interest 
of every Englishman. 


‘ (A. D.874.) When the Caliphate of Bagdad was crumbling 
into ruin, a race of princes, called in eastern history the Dynasty 
of the Samanides, despoiled the legitimate commanders of the 
Faithful of some of their valuable territories, and exercised kingly 
authority over Bokharah, Korasan, a great part of the Persian 
empire, Candahar, Zabulistan, Cabul, and the mountains of the 
Afghans or Patans. A Turkish slave, by name Alpteghin, ascend- 


ed the gradations of honourable offices, military and civil, and in’ 


the reign of Abdalmalec, the fifth king of the Samanidan dynasty, 
was appointed governor of the vast province of Korasan. On the 
death of his master, he endeavoured to wrest the sceptre from the 


feeble possession of Mansour, the infant son of the late prince; 


but 
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but the emirs of the country rallied round the throne, and 
Alpteghin quitted the royal city of Bokharah. To the town of 
Gazna, situated on the westernmost parts of the Cowmul, one of 
the numerous rivers which are tributary to the Indus, the aspiring 
governor and the admirers of his courage and ambition retreated. 
Mansour strove in vain to terminate his power, and for sixteen 
years Alpteghin increased his dominions and his fame.* (A.D. 
995.) Sabactazin, at once his son-in-law, his general, and coun- 
sellor, became also his successor. Although master in Gazna, he 
was for some time regarded by the Samanides only as the governor 
of a province. His exact military discipline, and his liberality to 
officers, gained him the love and admiration of his subjects. He 
established peace and good order through every part of his do- 
minions, carried his arms and the Muselman faith into India, 
destroyed the monuments of Pagan superstition, ravaged the 
Panjab, and built the town of Bost, and that of Kosdar near the 
Indus. Nouh, the son of Mansour, treated Sabactazin asan ally, 
rather than as a subject. The King of Turkestan threatened the 
extinction of the Samanidan dynasty; but the courage of the 
Gaznavides supported the throne, and the Turks were driven from 
the invaded provinces. | (A.D. 997.) 

‘ On the death of Sabactazin, his youngest son Ishmael, in 
pursuance of his father’s wishes, was recognised as king; but 
Mahmud, who had already distinguished himself in assisting his 
father in the war with the king of Turkestan, took up arms against 
his brother, and asserted with effect his right of primogeniture. 
Mahmud may be considered the first prince of the Gaznavide 
Sultans, and made a lofty superstructure on the foundation of 
power which Sabactazin had laid. The kingdom of the Samanides 
was annihilated, (A. D.g99,) and the public prayers for the family 
of his ancestors’ masters were blotted from the service-books of 
the mosque. Irak Persia submitted to his yoke, and even the 
humble independence of the little territory of Gaur, which, under 
the descendants of a branch of a Persian dynasty, had long enjoyed 
tranquillity amidst surrounding calamities, was offensive to his 
insatiable ambition. In fact, from the Caspian to the Ganges, 
from Transoxiana to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, no tyrant but 
Mahmud reigned. 

‘ But it is by this Sultan {, as the founder of the Muhammedan 
power in India, that our interest is excited. Before his reign, 
the incursions into this interesting country by other Muselman 
princes had been few and partial, but the prospect of plunder 
inspired the soldiers of Mahmud with courage against the elephants 





‘* D’Herbelot, vol. i. p. 203.’ 

‘ + De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 156—159. 

‘ ¢ Mahmud was the first Muhammedan prince who bore this 
name. The previous title had been malek or king. By the appli- 
cation of this title of sultan to Mahmud, a governor of Segistan 


flattered the vanity of his lord, and saved himself from the penal- 
ties of rebellion.’ 
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of war, and in twelve expeditions into Hindustan, his conquests 
far surpassed those of the Macedonian hero. The town of Kinnoge, 
on the Upper Ganges, the cities of Lahor, Delhi, and Muttra, 
became his tributaries, and his troops rioted in the spoils of the 
wealthy kingdom of Guzerat. In the course of his incursions into 
the west of India, he discovered one of the most splendid objects 
of Indian superstition. Two thousand Brahmins, and numerous 
bands of dancing girls and musicians, were devoted to the service 
of the Pagoda of Sumnaut. The lofty roof of this temple was 
supported by fifty-six pillars, overlaid with plates of gold, and 
incrusted at intervals with rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones. One pendant lamp alone illumined the spacious fabric, 
whose light, reflected back from innumerable jewels, spread a 
strong and refulgent lustre throughout the temple. In the midst 
stood Sumnaut himself, an idol composed of one entire stone, fifty 
cubits in height, forty-seven of which were buried in the ground ; 
and on that spot, according to Brahminical tradition, he had been 
adored between four and five thousand years. His image was 
washed every morning and evening with fresh water brought from 
the Ganges, at a distance of twelve hundred miles. Around the 
dome were dispersed some thousands of images, in gold and silver, 
of various shapes and dimensions, so that in this consecrated 
place, as in a — Pantheon, seemed to be assembled all the 
deities venerated in Hindustan.* The priests invoked, without 
effect, the wrath of their chief god upon the disturber of their 
worship. The blood of fifty thousand worshippers was shed in 
vain for the defence of their idol. A treasure of money and 
jewels, equal to ten millions sterling, was offered by the Brahmins 
for the preservation of its sanctity; but at the command of 
Mahmud, whose religious zeal was shocked at being thought a 
merchant of idols, the statue was broken into pieces, and a 
quantity of diamonds and rubies, far greater than the ransom pro- 
posed by the crafty priests, fell at his feet. The Gaznavide Sultan 
treated the Hindus with all the rigour of a conqueror, and with 
all the fury of a converter, not only plundering treasures, but 
demolishing temples, and murdering idolators throughout his 
route.+ His enthusiasm for Muhammedanism was as strong, as 
that which inflamed the breasts of the primitive supporters of that 
religion; and the title of Protector of the Faithful, which the 
Bagdad Caliph Caderbillah gave him, by way of investing him 
with the kingdom of Samania, was well merited by his bigotry and 
intolerance. The stern martial virtues of the conqueror, and _ his 


excellent qualities as prince, were degraded by the low passion of | 


avarice. In the hour of dissolution, he commanded his spoils of 
India to be brought before him. Lamentations fell from his 
tongue, and tears started into his eyes, on beholding the baubles : 
he offered not to bestow, what it was beyond his ability to keep, 








‘,* Maurice’s History of Modern Hindustan, vol. i. p. 295- 
‘+ Orme’s Preliminary Dissertation to his Coromandel War, 
p- 9 vol. ii, 4to. London. 1763. ; ‘ 
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and his attendants were compelled to remove them from his sight, 
as their view served but to increase the anguish of his death. * 

‘ During the reign of his son and successor Masoud, the 
Gaznavide empire became more potent, by the addition of the 
remainder of Persia, (except the province of Fars,) and of the 
territory of the Bowides, on the banks of the Persian Gulph. 
But the Seljukian Tartars, whose history will hereafter be detailed, 
availing themselves of a predatory expedition of Masoud into India, 
conquered from him Korasan. The loss of this province was 
soon succeeded by the total dismemberment of the Gaznavide 
empire, A.D.1160. Kosrow Shaw, the last prince of this 
dynasty, was deposed by Houssain Gauri, a native of Gaur, who 
became possessed of a large portion of the western part of the 
Gaznavide empire, while the descendants of Mahmud retained for 
a few years the provinces contiguous to both shores of the Indus. 
(A. D. 1184.) But the Gaurides wrested the sceptre of these 
territories from their weak possessors, and established the seat of 
Muhammedan power in India at Lahor. The Gaur Sultans 
adopted the religious zeal, as well as the military spirit of the 
Gaznavides. Muhammed Gauri plundered Benares, (1194,) the 
chief city of the Indian religion, and destroyed the idols with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty worthy of asuccessor of Mahmud.+ (1205.) 
The death of this emperor occasioned a new division of the 
Gaznavide empire. Eldoze retained the Persian part, and the 
Indian territories were enjoyed by Cuttub, the friend and servant 
of the late emperor. By Cuttub, the Patan or Afghan dynasty 
in Hindustan was founded. The Afghans originally inhabited the 
mountainous tract lying between India and Persia, or the ancient 
Paropamisus. Cuttub, prior to his elevation to the throne, had 
carried his arms, under Muhammed Gauri, into Agimul and 
Guzerat. Until the completion of his conquests, Lahor was his 
capital, but the necessity of fixing the imperial residence near the 
centre of his dominions, occasioned his removal to Delhi. His 
successor, the emperor Altumsh, conquered the vast province of 
Bengal, and established in it the Muhammedan -religion. The 
Persian or Tartarian parts of the Gaznavide or Gaur territories 
were, at this period, added to the empire of Zingis Khan. }’ 





‘ * D’Herbelot, vol. ii. p. 517—525. De Guignes, vol. iii. 
p- 160—1 73- Dow’s Hist. Hindustan, vol. i. p. 34—99. 4to. edit. 
1768. 

‘ + Benares was regarded as the principal seat of Braminical 
learning ; and we may conclude that about this period the Sanscrit 
language, which was before the common language of Hindustan, 
began to decline in purity, by the admixture of words from that 
of the invaders. In the course of time new dialects, mixtures of 
the vernacular idioms and the language of the conquerors, were 
formed, and the Sanscrit, in its original purity, existed only in 
ancient writings. Rennell’s Memoir to his Map of Hindustan, 
Introd. p. 47. 

‘ ¢ Rennell’s Memoir, Introd. p. 48. et seq,’ 
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Chapter v. contains an epitome of the Koran. The great- 
est demerits of that book consist in the permission of polygamy, 
and in the intolerance which it commands against other sects : 
but, on the other hand, humanity, pecuniary probity, and jus- 
tice, are strongly, repeatedly, and efficaciously inforced. (See 
a remarkable instance in our sixty-sixth vol. p. 466.) We will 

copy on this head a short remark of the present author : 


‘ In regulating the pecuniary transactions of his followers, 
Muhammed endeavoured to reconcile the virtues of humanity and 
justice. Creditors are exhorted to forbearance and even forgive- 
ness of obligations, but debtors are threatened with future punish- 
ment who wantonly violate their faith ; and Muhammed refused to 
pray over those who had died without leaving means of paying 
their debts. He also excepted debt and hypocrisy from the ge- 
neral sanctification obtained by the killing of infidels.* Contracts 
should be made in writing in the presence of witnesses. All deceit 
in selling is forbidden, and the vender must announce any defect 
in his goods. Each party should submit to a trifling loss rather 
than occasion it to the other. Ali said, ‘‘ the Prophet has for- 
bidden bargaining with a person whose poverty compels him to 
sell his goods at a low rate : humanity dictates the relief of him.” 
An option for the performance of a contract exists with both 
parties till either of them has left the place of commerce. The 

urchaser having ultimately concluded his contract should repeat 
his profession of faith, and glorify God. The traditions insist on 
the propriety of liberality, and mutual mild dealing. Merchants 
of honesty and veracity will be raised at the last day with the 
prophets.’ | 


The sixth chapter treats rather negligently of the literature 
and sciences of the Saracens and Turks. ‘The digits, called 





‘ * The general rule in Moslem countries respecting imprison- 
ment for debt seems to be, that when a claimant establishes his 
right against a solvent debtor, the magistrate is to order the debtor 
to render it, and in case of non-compliance imprisonment must 
be awarded. The debtor's property may be sold by the ma- 
gistrate’s order for payment of the debt. The Cadi appears 
to have a discretionary power with respect to the period of 
imprisonment. Hedaya, xx. 1. xxxv. 3. A debtor who has 
established his indigence cannot be imprisoned for debt. - Some 
lawyers contend that imprisonment is legal, if the debtor has, for 
vicious purposes, wasted his means. The plea of indigence will 
not be allowed if the debtor professes any art or calling. He may 
be compelled to work in discharge of his debt. A number of the 
lawyers (ductores dubitantium) say, that an indigent person, on 
being sued and threatened with imprisonment, may lawfully deny 
the debt, and even swear to the non-existence of it, with a 
mental reservation and intention of discharging it when in his 


power. Baillie, p. 194.’ 
Arabic, 
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Arabic, are, according to Villoison, mere simplifications of the 
form of the first nine letters of the Greek alphabet, and were 
already in use at Alexandria in the time of Marcus Antoninus. 

In the seventh and concluding section, Mr. Mills sketches 
the present state and extent of the Muhammedan religion. 
It seems to be silently undergoing an internal change: the 
doctrines of anti-supernaturalists are extensively embraced by 
the educated classes; and a sort of deism, or religion of 
nature, is superseding the former faith. 

A command of style, imitated from that of Gibbon, often 
diffuses weight and nobleness over the narration of this author ; 
which is founded on comprehensive research. 

Mr. Mills has just advertised a ‘* History of the Crusades,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 











MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1820. 


POETRY. 


Art. 13. Armageddon. A Poem; in Twelve Books. By the 
Rev. George Townsend, B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The first Eight Books. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 
Mr. Townsend is evidently a scholar, and a writer of con- 

siderable powers of imagination; and he must, we think, by this 
time be so thoroughly persuaded of the difficulties of that extra- 
ordinary plot which he has chosen for a poem, that he must feel 
wholly disinclined to continue it. The lapse of time indeed, 
during which we have waited for the rest of this production, since 
the appearance of the first eight books, sanctions this supposition; 
and, after so long an interval, we shall not enter into any extended 
or minute account of the design of Armageddon, the scene of 
that fatal and final battle between the powers of good and evil, 
which is to take place immediately before the consummation of all 
things. Neither shall we join the witticisms of those jocose anno- 
tators, who have described the subject of this poem as “ a day 
after the fair.” Certainly it is not a matter§which admits of any 
jesting ; and we are sorry to add that we think it is susceptible of 
very little poetry. That can hardly be picturesque which is con- 
fessedly indistinct ; and, with regard to inward feeling, but a small 
proportion of sympathy can be expected where the action begins 
when, to all but contemporary readers, the hopes and fears of huma- 
nity are at anend. The whole matter is too much like “ a vision 
of the night”? to make any deep impression on waking mortals. 

In his preface, Mr. Townsend amply developes and ably de- 
fends his subject-matter ; and (allowing for the fair bias of an 
inventor in favour of his own inventions) we have nothing to ob- 
ject to his statements, but this obvious remark; that he speaks 
of well-known theories and points of faith with rather too appa- 
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rent an air of original discovery. For instance; he says that 
‘ he has ventured to suppose, that this planet is the only spot among 
the works of God degraded by moral evil.’ Now this is a very 
common idea in the metaphysical theology. 

We select, with pleasure, a few happy passages : 


‘ round our daily toils, our midnight rest, 
Angels for ever wait unseen, protect 

Our falling steps, attendant ininisters ! 

With high commission gifted from above ; 
Angels remark our bosom ‘crimes, and grave 
The painful record on th’ eternal book 

With tears of sorrow; Angels note our deeds 
Acceptable, and wing with purest joy 

Their speedy way, exulting, when they see, 

As erst in Paradise, mankind renew 

Their ancient concord with their parent God. 
Angels attend the dying bed, sweet peace 
They whisper to the trembling breast, and calm 
The restless sufferer ; and, when the soul 
Bursts from its earthly tenement, conve 

The raptured spirit in their glad embrace 

Swift to Jehovah’s throne, and joyous name 
The new possessor of their mutual home, 
Friend and companion in immortal bliss.’ 


There may be nothing very novel, or very forcible, in this 
enumeration of the angelic offices : but it presents a pleasing col- 
lection of authorized images ; and it flows on, soothingly enough, 
in an unaffected and correct style of expression and versification. 


‘ The silent globe its wonted course pursued ; 
The seasons held their sway, and day and night 
Continued ; and the birds their sweetest song 
Trilled softly, grateful to the opening flowers, 
Wafting their perfume o’er the lonely woods ; 
And winds son waves obeyed the sovereign voice, 
That gave them motion first: Man, Man alone, 
The potent monarch of this lower realm, 

Torn from his empire, sought a nobler state ! 
Man from the regions of the earth had flown, 
And the sufi set upon a desert world !”) 


These and several similar passages justified the veteran Cumber- 
land, in his patronage and encouragement of the young aspirant 
after poetical honours : but that Cumberland augured too warmly, 
in his good-natured and friendly anticipations of the success of 
the present effort, appears to be impressed on nobody more 
strongly than on the author himself. 

One of the greatest objections to this book, next to the per- 
vading and inexpiable fault of tiresomeness, is the frequent recur- 
rence of strong allusions to eternal punishments. See page 39- 4 
sequent : with various other parts of the work. On the whole, we 
think that, if Mr. Townsend will chuse a more practicable sub- 
ject, he may reasonably expect considerable success. 
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Art.14. Philibert; a poctical Romance. By Thomas Colley 
Grattan. 8vo. pp. 300. Longman and Co. 1819. 

Notwithstanding our ample and (we may add) our painful ex- 
perience of the follies of the press, we are still constantly sur- 
prized at some new absurdity, which every season brings before 
us. Of all the various sorts of poetical excentricity, “* The 
Romance,” encouraged by the success of its founder Walter Scott, 
has been the most frequent; and we have had degrees of imbe- 
cility in this species of composition, from well-meaning dulness 
downwards to the close confines of absolute idiotism. We have 
also been presented (but much less frequently) with some examples 
of this sort of writing, which, ascending from dulness, have 
mounted into various degrees of meaning and of merit, almost as 
far as the very vestibule of poetry. In this latter class, we may 
place the work now on our table; which certainly, on a rare occa- 
sion or two, does ascend to something very near the point which we 
have mentioned: though we are sorry to add that the mass of it 
deserves a less favourable character. We cannot bestow any 
more time on the difficult appreciation of its claims to superiority 
in the scale which we have proposed: but we must enable our 
readers at once to judge of those claims by a few extracts from 
different parts. 

The two extremes of bad taste in which the book abounds are 
a prosaic familiarity, and a bombastic extravagance. The reader 
will not be at a loss to refer each specimen to its proper de- 
partment. 


‘ Foremost was Augustin St. Clair, 
His nearest kinsman, and the heir 

-Of Valombar, by fixed entail, 
If sons from Philibert shou!d fail. 
A soldier he, of scanty store, 
That neither wished nor hoped for more. 
Unpolished — honest — blunt and rough ; 
His cares but few — his means enough — 
He loved his kinsman, but forgot 
The heirdom which he wanted not.’ 


¢ But here description’s feeble pen 
Yields hopeless the too arduous strain. — 
Would you the clashing horrors know 
When blade strikes blade, and foe meets foe, 
Go list the bold and thrilling lay 
That tells of Flodden’s fatal day ; 
Hark to his self-surpassing tongue 
Who the brave Ghebers’ battle sung ; 
Or freeze the harrowed soul with dread 
As in Corinth’s “ slippery streets” you tread — 
And learn to feast on terrors grim, 
Pictured with frightful force by him, 
Proud master of the modern lyre, 
Whose bold crash strains the quivering wire.’ 
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¢ This was a theme to harmonize 
With horror’s self — a tone to draw 
Not tears, but liquid fire to eyes 
That, rolling wide, in fancy saw 
The mangled bosom of her lord, 
With cloated gash, unstaunched and bare, 
While burst in each terrific chord 
His agonized despair 


‘ When Friendship’s honest vows we breathe, 
They need not flow from roseate bowers ; 
And if Affection twines the wreath, 
No matter where she culls the flowers.’ 


‘ He’s dead — he’s dead! the old man’s gone — 
A day — an hour — and all’s our own — 
A moment, and our broad hands clutch 
The whole! You've brought supplies? How much? 


The author, however, is sometimes less exceptionable. For 
instance : 


‘ A spy! O short but eloquent word ! 
Breathed never but to be abhorred ; 
Expansive sound, whose little name 
Speaks all that language tells of shame.’ 


— ir aaa 


Again, a little song in honour of France, by an exile, at p.75.: 
— but we prefer to extract a short effusion on the same subject in. 
f the notes, from which the foregoing is in some degree borrowed. 
We add the verses of the unfortunate Mary, to facilitate an 
opinion of the translation : 


‘ Adieu! plaisant pays de France, 
O ma patrie 
La hes chérie, 
Qut as nourrt ma jeune enfance ! 
} Adieu, France! adieu, mes beauz jours ! 
La nef qui déoint mes amours 
N’a cy de mot que la moitié ; 
Une parte te reste ; elle est tienne ; 
Je la fie a ton amitié 
Pourque de autre il te souvienne. 


‘ The reader will possibly be pleased with a translation of thts 
interesting little production, transcribed from an anonymous 
hand. 


‘ Ah! pleasant land of France, farewell! 
My country dear 
Where many a year 
Of infant youth I loved to dwell. 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 
The ship which parts our love conveys 
But 
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But half of me; one half behind 

I leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endless love 

And bring the other to thy mind.’ 


A considerable portion of gentlemanly information is displayed 
in these notes: — but the means which his reading affords to an 
author for doing better only induce us to regret the more the 
little use to which he has applied them. 


Art. 15. Young Arthur ; or the Child of Mystery. A Metrical 
Romance. By C. Dibdin. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1819. 

Alas! Alas! 


“ tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores — mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.”’ 


If this were true of the morals and the literature of Rome in the 
age of Horace, is it not true of the literature (at least) of England 
in the age of George the Fourth? Seldom have we encountered 
a less successful son of an illustrious parent than Mr. Charles 
Dibdin ; considered, of course, solely as an author of poetical 
and other Sans Souc: productions. Where is the vigour, — where 
is the neatness,—where is the good-humoured flow of soul 
of that lamented parent? Plain and truly English in his feel- 
ing, he admitted no modern fripperies into his style of verse 
or music, but went on in a gallant sailor-like manner, and was 
the true ‘* Spanking Jack”? of his own compositions. Combined 
with this spice of familiar if not of vulgar excellence, we wit- 
nessed an ardour, a simplicity, and an honesty about the elder 
Dibdin, which the heirs of his name (however worthy of it in 
many respects) have certainly not attained. Let our readers re- 
flect for a moment on 


‘¢ Here a sheer-hulk lies poor Tom Bowling !” 
Let them remember with gratitude 


** The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of poor Jack !” 


Let them sympathize with ‘ the Last Shilling !’’ 


‘“« As pensive last night in my garret I sate, 
My last Shilling expos’d on the table !” 


Abeve all, let them sigh over * Poor Tom !” 


‘** Then, perchance, when homeward steering, 
With the tale my messmates come, 
Even you —the hard news hearing, 
With a sigh may say — “ Poor Tom!” 


Let our readers, we say, recall to their hearts these and man 
other delightful and patriotic effusions of Dibdin the father, and 
then let them own that the main honour of the sons must be a re- 
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flected honour, and derived from their relationship to that genuine 
English writer of songs and ballads. 

Comparisons, we have been often told, are odious ; but it may 
be alleged that this remark is an appeal made to the feelings 
against the judgment: for, when similar things are attempted, 
can any thing be fairer than to compare the execution? It is far 
from our wish to depreciate the acquirements of the present 
writer: — but, really, the prolix, the feeble, the unmeaning 
character of most of his versification, could not but remind us of 
the concise, the vigorous, and the intelligent, and_ therefore 
intelligibic, efforts of his predecessor. We come to the sad proof 
of our unwilling denunciation. 


‘ To which of these, Sir Bard, do you belong ? 
Where is your station in the rank of song ? 
Is it with names the Muse delights to sing, 
Who tune to heavenly harmony the string ? 
Or others, into bardic choir who’ve crept, 
And wake the lyre some think had better slept ? 
Possess you (’tis your boast this question brings) 
All Homer’s lyre, except — its golden strings ? 
The Mantuan reed; but crack’d, for tune unfit ? 
The art of Horace, save his warmth and wit ? 
The scourge of Juv’nal, save the lash (small part ! !) 
All Martial’s shafts, while pointless ev’ry dart ? 
Is’t Ovid’s love-torch un-illum’d you claim; 
Or, all Anacreon’s fire, except the flame ? 
In short, good Sir — I'd not be rude or wordy — 
Play you the fiddle, or the hurdigurdy ?’ 


As we would afford the author every opportunity of shewing his 
paces, whether swift or slow, and of curvetting as liberally as he 
jikes in the eyes of his readers, we select the following specimens 
of lyric irregularity. Here, it will be observed, the whole sou! 
of genius has room to expatiate. 

‘ The Youth’s History. 


‘ Young Allan he was of a noble race, 
For a noble knight his sire; 
Young Allan had all of true manly grace, 
Honour seem’d stamp’d in his form and his face ; 
And his bosom contain’d its fire ; 
Now, his form was neglected, his face was wan, 
And his bosom heay’d heavy; for peace was gone. 


¢ He claim to a noble line could lay, 
And his sire was a noble knight ; 
Few could a prospect like his display : 
But clouds will shadow the brightest day ; 
And hope has many a blight : 
And now young Allan, at winter-fall, 
No shelter could find in his father’s hall ; 
. There all was wassel, now all is woe, 
find for old Sir Allan the bell must go. 
‘ The 
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* The bell must go, 
And the hearse move slow, 
And deep the grave be made! 
For, on the bier, 
With a sigh and a tear, 
A noble knight they’ve laid ; 
And now to the tomb, for aye and for all, 
They've carried him forth from his father’s hall. 


‘ The old knight dead, 
To lay his head 
No roof young Allan found ; 
Twas his father’s wrong ; 
For thus the son 
Of old Sir Allan went round.’ 


* Song. 
¢ He’d armour bright, 
And his steed was white, 
And his plume he proudly bore: 
While scarlet and green 
Were his housings seen, 
And pages he’d a score. 
That knight was the first at bow’r and ball, 
And the minstrel sung in his father’s hall,’ &c. &e. 


Oh! Mr. Charles Dibdin! —the Younger ! 

We should be very unjust, however, if we charged on 
Mr. Dibdin more than his individual share of demerit. It is the 
very style of the age in which he writes that he also has adopted. 
More or less, the prose and the verse of England at this day are 
redundant, flimsy, and superficial; and the condensation, the 
classical elegance, the meaning of our aneestors, are, to our 
minds, wholly lost in the writings of our contemporaries. Neither 
is Byron correct, nor Southey spirited, nor Scott dignified, nor 
Moore sublime. Something is wanting to each and all; and, 
although something was wanting also to our elder poets, yet it was 
an inferior and a less important quality. They bit the mark at 
which they aimed, although they did not always fix the arrow in 
the centre; and they never wandered so widely from their object 
as the frivolous, vain, and vapid race with whom we have so largely 
to deal at present. 

In some lighter histrionic effort, we have no doubt that Mr.C. 
Dibdin might advance happily, hand and hand with his fraternal 
dramatist, and find himself completely at home in “ Five Miles 
Off, or the Finger-Post.” 


Art. 16. The Gentleman: a Satire, written during the Years 
1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815. With other Poems, and Notes. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 159. 5s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1819. 

‘We are glad to sce this spirited and critical little work arrived 
a at 
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at asecond edition. The author acknowleges, in very handsome 
terms, the justice of some of our strictures on his first impression, 
(see M. R. vol. Ixxxvii. p. 321.) but, in general phrase, contests 
the propriety of others. Of course we cannot reply where the 
objections are not specified: but we hail the re-appearance of 
this little book; which fearlessly and, we think, correctly censures 
the prevailing follies of our literature, among other follies of the 
times in which we live. Having said this, we have nothing farther 
to do with the volume before .us than to notice a few additional 
minor poems, which are subjoined to this edition. 

The titles of two little prettinesses, at pages 66. and 67. are, 
surely, ridiculous enough : 

‘To a Young Lady, — who expressed surprise that some otto of 
roses which she had worn two years on her bosom, still retained 
its smell.’ 

‘Toa Young Lady, — inclosing a very small white pocket hand- 
kerchief, which she had dropped going down a dance.’ 

From the fiddle-faddle and the diddle-daddle of these two 
courteous titles, we should be inclined to suspect ¢ The Gentleman’ 
to be a very old gentleman indeed: but, in truth, we do not think 
that any of these minor poems are calculated to add to the repu- 
tation of our anonymous satirist; and we advise him to adhere 
closely to the severer style of composition. 


Art.17. Poems on various Subjects, by Mrs. Kentish. Resident 
at St. Salvador, Brazils. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1819. 

The fair author of these poems declares, in the preface, that ‘ the 
major part of them were written by the side of her son, between 
seven and eight years of age, with the view of directing his atten- 
tion to the most familiar surrounding objects, so as early to 
accustom him to habits of thought and reflection.’ Yet by far 
the greater number of these poems are Jove-songs, and addresses 
to Corydon, Henry, and Albert ; harmonious, indeed, considered 
as verses, but little calculated to fulfil the above purposes of edu- 
cation. ‘The lines at page 18. to the memory of an infant, and 
ethers on a similar subject at p. 114., are elegant and feeling; and 
the poem intitled ‘ Brazil,’ with which the volume concludes, has 
the merit of ease and characteristic description. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18. Ludoxia, Daughter of Belisarius. Translated from the 
Spanish of Don Pedro Montengon, by Charles Hervey Smith. 
1z2mo. 2 Vols. ros. 6d. Boards. J. J. Stockdale. 

This writer varies from Marmontel’s popular story of Belisaire, 
as well as from the common traditions concerning that warrior, 
but concurs with them in ascribing virtuous and noble sentiments 
to his hero. The stiffness of a translation is, however, conspicuous 
in the book, and some improbabilities are gratuitously added to 
the tradition: such as the circumstance of Maximius residing for 
many days with his mistress and her family without being recog- 
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nized. In a few instances, also, the grammar is incorrect ; 
‘ to visit his futher who he supposed to be;’ ¢ every extravagant of 
grief,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 19. Eveleen Mountjoy ; or Views of Life. By Mrs. Robert 
Moe’. 12mo0. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1819. 

Manv »>vious improbabilities occur in these ‘ Views of Life;’ 
and, te us, Eveleen’s childish weakness and her lover’s angry 
neglect appear equally unnatural: but the history of their youth 
is attractive, and the book seems to have been written with 
a Jaudable and moral aim. In vol. i. P- 2+, the expression ‘ fair 
delle’ is 1 pleonasm; and the following is ungrammatical, vol. ii. 
p: 52., * twelve years has seen.’ 


Art.20 Ernestus Berchtold ; or The Modern CGEdipus. A Tale. 
By John William Polidori, M.D. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1819. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy and sceptical style which Dr. Polidori 
seems to have contracted, we might augur from passages in this 
tale that he is capable of writing in a higher and purer strain. In his 
preface, he anticipates without. removing the objection to Ernestus 
Berchto!:!, {hat ‘the same moral and the same colouring might have 
been viven to characters acting under the ordinary agencies of life,’ 
as to those whom he has here. represented as being “influenced b 
demons. A good lesson would, indeed, have been furnished in 
the cxemplification of cvils resulting from such a system of educa- 
tion as tinat which is mentioned in the tenth page; where Ernestus 
says, ‘I rested upon those situations which one in the million 
attains, and in which the passions of others are to be guided, 
whi | was not shewn how to conduct myself when my own incli- 
nations and feelings might attempt to lead me astray in the common 
occurrcnces of life.’ 

The story displays considerable powers of imagination, but 
conveys merely irrelevant hints at supernatural agency ; so that, 
in the explanation which follows it, we are surprised to find how 
busy th« evil spirits have been in producing misfortunes which we 
had been satisfied with ascribing to the influence of evil passions. 
Perhaps the infidel principles of Olivieri are too amply detailed ; 
and some obvious improbabilities appear to have been overlooked, 
such as the easy escape of Ernestus from the dungeon of Chillon, 
and the description at p. 116. of the shrine of St. Carlo Borromeo 
in the Duomo of Milan: where ‘ the dried corpse of the Saint, 
arrayed in his pontificals,’ is represented as being constantly 
exposed to the gaze of devotees, though it is in truth concealed 
within its crystal coffin, and exhibited only when particularly re- 
quested oi solemn occasions. 

A few verbal inaccuracies must also be noticed; such as, p. 141, 
‘ but immediately he saw me he retired ;? p.197. 4 the streets being’ 
ltt by a single lamp,’ &c- 


Art.21. Errors and their Consequences; or Memoirs of an English 


Family. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 138. Boards. Longman and Co, 18) 19. 
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We should have ranked as Crimes not a few of the Errors here 
displayed: but, as their punishment is shewn to be heavy, and 
their consequences deplorable, we are the less inclined to dispute 
about terms. The work is also for the most part sensibly written, 
and exhibits more vigour of thought and language than we usually 
find in books of this class. 


Art. 22. Campbell; or the Scottish Probationer. 12mo0. 3 Vols. 
1], 1s. Boards. Whittaker. 1819. 

The pinings of dependence are here well depicted, and a good 
lesson is afforded in the history of a swindler, who, though reformed 
and affluent, is still haunted by remorse. The book may be ranked 
somewhat above the common standard: but the author’s style of 
writing is occasionally unpolished, and several Scoticisms occur, 
such a3, vol.i. p.172-, ‘ As soon as Miss Burton was astir.” 
Vol. iii. p. 236., * éimeous and prudent efforts,’ &c. 


Art. 23. Decision. By the Author of “ Correction,” &c. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 

As this novel has a religious tendency, and excites a certain 
degree of interest, it is to be regretted that its pages are so fre- 
quently disfigured and disgraced by affected, inelegant, and une 
grammatical language. Vol.i. p. 84., ‘ The operations of Nature 
will go on just as regular,’ ‘ what then means all those feelings.’ 
Vol. ii.fp.243., ‘Idon’t know, were the pill well gilded, but what Matilda 
would make Benedict of me. I never saw a girl I thought it would 
be so pleasant to swallow it for ;? —p.242., ‘ Are you going to turn 
Methodist, or what has taken you?’ In vol. iii. p. 226., the heroine 
thus expresses herself; ‘ Jt 7s soothing to a wounded mind to be con- 
winced change of circumstance have not produced contempt ; thoughs 
had that been the case, I should have strove to take it as another 
draining potion sti my good physician.’ In vol. ii. p.256., Lord 
John is said to have ‘ left an empty title to his son:’ but he could 
not have made even this bequest, except by courtesy of the writer, 
because a Lord John leaves no title. We must add that the 
dialogues are copiously interlarded with very inaccurate French 
sentences ; such as, vol. i. p.155., * elle est la monde ;’ vol. iii 
p-194., * Tenez vous tranquille, ma belle ange! la maison’ est assez 
large pour les tout deux, &c. 


Art. 24. Gogmagog Hall; or, The Philosophical Lord and the 
Governess. By the Author of *‘ Prodigious ! or, Childe Paddie 
in London.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Whittaker. 
1819. 

In this tale the character of Ephraim Capper is ably drawn, 
and the scene of the young Quaker’s death, as depieted in vol. iii. 
p- 212., is affecting and well imagined: but the slang of Lord 
Famble and the ungrammatical language of Lady Charlevoix are 
carried beyond all probability ; while the author himself commits 
some errors which are nearly akin to those of her Ladyship; e.¢. 
vol.i. p.73., § The gratification must have fell short ;’ vol.ii. p.30., 
‘I have partook ;? and p.77., ‘ Let there be none here while we 
stop.’ In vol.i. p.44.) a native Indian chief is represented. as 
talking familiarly of ‘ being judge and jury too.” The designation 
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of ‘ Lady Julia Wilhelmina Augusta Charlevoix’ is also incorrect, 
because a Viscount’s daughter has not the title of /ady by courtesy. 


Art. 25. Felix Alvarez; or, Manners in Spain: containing de- 
scriptive Accounts of some of the prominent Events of the late 
Peninsular War, and authentic Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Spanish Character ; interspersed with Poetry, Original, and from 
the Spanish. By Alexander R.C. Dallas, Esq. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
18s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 

The journal of an observant English officer, written during the 
late peninsular war, is here interwoven with the fictitious history 
of a Spanish patriot; and though, in this union of new cloth with 
an old garment, the sutures are frequently discernible, we must 
pronounce Don Felix Alvarez to be an intéresting personage. The 
whole work, indeed, is well deserving of attention, as sketching 
the events of an important period, giving a clear view of the 
Spanish character, and preserving many curious and authentic 
anecdotes. Mr. Dallas evinces talent in his poetical efforts ; and, 
while he narrates the atrocities committed by the French soldiery 
in Spain, and contrasts them with the moderation shewn by the 
English army, in a tone of hig) wrought indignation, we, per- 
haps, like him the better for this display of national and natural 
feeling on such a subject. 


Art. 26. The Authoress, a Tale. By the Author of “ Rachel.” * 
12mo. pp.168. 5s. Boards. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1819. 
Each of the chapters of this tale contains an unfinished novel- 

eite, selected from the repository of an Authoress, on which one 

of her crabbed friends has exercised our office. Had he gaily 
carried as much canvass as he has stowed heavy ballast, we might 
have been inclined to invite him to join us in our cruizes: but, 


as it is, we can only say that the plan is better conceived than 
executed. 


“EDUCATION. 


Art. 27. A Sequel to the French Exercises of Chambaud, Hamel, 
Perrin, Wanostrocht, and other Grammars ; being a practical 
Guide to translate from English into good French, on a new 
Plan. With Grammatical Notes. By G.H. Poppleton. 12mo. 
3s. Bound. Longman and Co. 


Art. 28. A Key to Poppleton’s French Exercises, being a Trans- 
lation of the various Exercises contained in that Book. 12mo. 
2s.6d. Bound. LongmanandCo. — 

These works seem calculated to give facility in French transla- 
tion and composition, although in some instances the English 
exercises appear to have been translated from the French in the 
Key by a writer more conversant with the French than with the 
English language. 

We spoke of Mr. P.’s former work in Rev. vol. xliv. N.S. p. 98. 





* See M.R. vol. Ixxxiil. p. 323. 
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Art. 29. Hints on the Sources of Happiness ; addressed to her 
Children by a Mother, Author of “* Always Happy,” &c. 
1z2mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1819. 

If these volumes contain much common-place and superfiuous 
matter, and much that is evidently borrowed from other writers, 
still the observations, though not new, are sensible; and in the 
second volume we may recommend, as particularly deserving of 
notice, the ‘list of books for a course of historical reading,’ 
(page 72.) as also the advice respecting the treatment of ser- 
vants and the arrangement of time. 

In vol.i. p.18., Syboris and Syborifes should have been Sy- 
baris and Sybarites ; and in p.248. increditable is erroneously 
substituted for incredible. 


Ar!. 30. A complete Parsing Grammar ; or a Practical Key to the 
Grammatical Construction of the English Language. By T. 
Whitworth. 12mo. 4s. Bound. Longman and Co. 181g. 
Although these exercises exhibit considerable precision, and 

will certainly be useful to grammatical students, yet, in the list of 

irregular verbs, with their participles, Mr. Whitworth has included 
many which neither Johnson ngr Sheridan would have acknow- 
leged; such as, Gab, gabbing, gabbed.— Fin, finning, finned. 


— Landam, landamming, landammed, &c. &c. 


Art. 31. Zhe National Spelling-Book ; or a sure Guide to English 
Spelling and Pronunciation; the whole compiled from the Dic- 
tionarics of Walker, Sheridan, Jones, &c.&c. By Benjamin 
Tabart. 12mo. Bound. Tabart and Co. 

The spelling columns in this book appear to have been arranged 
and accented with much care and attention; so that children, who 
can be made to understand the marks here used to direet their 


pronunciation, will acquire an unusual degree of accuracy, and 
avoid some future trouble. 


Art. 32. Geographical Questions and Exercises, blended with 
Historical and Biographical Information. By Richard Cham- 
bers. Small 1z2mo. pp.72. Sherwood and Co. 

These questions will amply exercise the memory of young 
people: but the answers to some of them, we should imagine, 
would scarccly be considered as forming a necessary part of edu- 
cation. For example, in page r8., question 313, ‘ At what town 
in France were the two Montgolfiers, who invented air-balloons, 
born ?’ 


Art. 33- Stories for Children ; chiefly confined to Words of Two 
Syllables. By the Author of “ Aunt Mary’s Tales.” Small 
r2mo. Is.6d. Bound. Darton, jun. 1819. 


We may recommend these stories as forming an amusing and 
harmless addition to the infantine library. 


Art. 34. Peggy and her Mammy. By Mary Elliot (ate Belson), 
Author of ‘* Industry and Idleness.”? 12mo. 1s. Darton, 
jun. i819. 


A pleas- 
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A pleasing and simple little story, containing a ‘ modern in- 
stance’ of the “ ancient saw’”’ that “ Virtue is its own reward.” 


Art. 35. A Synopsis of the History of England, from the earliest 
to it». present Times. By Thomas Kitchen. On a Canvass 
Sheet, ina Pocket-case. zs. 6d. Whittaker. 

In this little historical chart, the principal dates and events of 

English history are given in a manner which may be found useful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.36. An Essay on some Subjects connected with Taste. By 
Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S.; P.Ph.Cl. R.S.E.; 
F.S.S.A.&c. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co, 

This work is stated in the prefixed advertisement to have been 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the course of the 
years 1816 and 1817: but we cannot discover in it that novelty of 
view, or that precision of remark, which should necessarily invite 
a separate publication, or intitle it toa high station in the temple 
of fame. ‘The choice of topic, however, is elegant; the arrange- 
ment of argument is methodical; the style of language is abun- 
dant, if not diffuse ; and the range of idea is appropriate, if not 
comprehensive, 

After the preface and table of contents, occur introductory 
remarks on Taste, of which the object is to evolve a theory of 
beauty. On this subject we lately spoke at some length, in 
noticing Mrs. Schimmelpennink’s Essay on Beauty and Deformity, 
(vol. Ixxx. p. 302.) Sir George Mackenzie retains the antiquated 
and unprecise division of emotions into sublime and beautiful, 
though these are not antithetic or inconsistent impressions. Many 
sublinie objects are beautiful, as a calm moon-light ocean; and 
many beautiful objects are sublime, as Apollo watching the shaft 
| darted at the serpent Python. Yet they are separable qualities. 
| So Milton’s hell is sublime withovt being beautiful; and Shak- 
speare’s Titania is beautiful without being sublime. After having 
patiently prosed over Mr. Dugald Stewart's opinions, Sir George 
proceeds to the sounder philosophy of Mr. Alison. Dr. Priestley’s 
Lectures ov Oratory and Criticism first applied the metaphysical 
doctrines of Hartley to the explanation of the phanomena of 
taste: Mr. Alison continued and completed this system of ana- 
lysis; and Dr. Sayers condensed into a short but"elegant disqui- 
sition a similar theory of beauty. Nothing more was wanting on 
this exhausted subject: but instead of being content with that 
which ought to be satisfactory, Sir G. M. tries to add perfume to 
the violet, and thus attempts, in terms far less clear and precise 
than his predecessors, a new definition of beauty. 

‘ Should a definition of the words Beauty and Beautiful be 
required, I am inclined to consider them as the signs by which 
we express the consciousness of certain pleasurable effects, | following, 
in a particular high degree, the perception of certain qualities of 
objects.’ 

To say nothing of the ungrammatical use in the foregoing sen- 
tence of the adjective particular, what is there in this cluster of 
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vague words which should forbid their being mistaken for g 
definition of the hilarity of a toper, or the giggle of a tickled 
child ? 

The second part discusses the theory of association, and is 
branched into four subdivisions, which relate to the basis of the 
theory; to the theory as applied to form ; to the theory as applied 
to colour; and to the theory as applied to sound, 

A third part treats of the differences of taste, and has for its ap- 

endix various craniological drawings; which serve to prove that 
in different human skulls great differences are found, not only in 
the absolute bulk of brain, but in the proportions which the dif- 
ferent parts bear to each other. The illustrations derived from 
this branch of observation constitute not the least original and 
valuable part of the volume. 


Art. 37. Journal of a Soldier of the 71st, or Glasgow Regiment, 
Highland Light Infantry, from 1806 to 1815. Second Edition. 
12mo. pp. 232. 58. Boards. Whittaker. 1819. 

Without being able to vouch for the accuracy of this Journal, we 
see nothing in it that authorizes us wholly to discredit it. When we 
look on the eventful period between the years named in the title, 
and recollect the high character and perpetual presence of the 71st 
Regiment in the bloody scenes which it produced, there still seems 
no reason to doubt that one of the “ rank and file” may have been 
fortunate enough to escape the deadly balls which have thinned the 
frequently renewed regimental ranks, and may be able to recount 
his adventures. The repetition of the story of a Frenchman being 
found at the bottom of a cask of wine at Alcobaca, (p.54.) 
and at Safrea, (p.124.) may be considered, hawever, as rather 
suspicious: but it may also be an accidental oversight. Our hero 
commenced his military career in the battle of Monte Video, and 
was present at the inglorious attack on Buenos Ayres, He after- 
ward went to Portugal with Sir Arthur Wellesley, and had a share 
in the battles of Rolleia and Vimiera, as well as in the calamitous 
retreat to Corunna. It was his fortune, soon after his return to 
England, to be sent on the expedition to Walcheren, where he 
was a sufferer from the fever there which emulated the work af 
war. On his recovery, he was drafted for service on the Peninsula, 
and was a witness and a partaker of most of the glorious actions 
there, and in France at the end of the war. Waterloo was the 
last scene of his “‘ eventful history;”’ and there his regiment received 
the charge of the French cavalry with the Duke of Wellington in 
its centre. The following passage contains a natural account of 
his feelings after this tremendous battle : — 

‘Scarce was my body stretched upon the ground, when sleep 
closed my eyes. Next morning, when I awoke, I was quite stupid. 
The whole night my mind had been harassed with dreams: I was 
fighting, and charging, and re-acting the scenes of the day, which 
were strangely jumbled with the scenes I had been in before. I 
rose up and looked around, and began to recollect. The events 
of the 18th came before me one by one; still they were confused, 
the whole appearing as an unpleasant dream. My comrades began 
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to awake and talk of it ; then the events were embodied as realities. 
Many an action had I been in, wherein the individual exertions of 
our regiment had been much greater, and our fighting more severe; 
but never had I been where the firing was so dreadful, and the 
noise so great. When I looked over the field of battle, it was 
covered and heaped in many places ; figures moving up and down 
upon it. The wounded crawling along the rows of dead was a hor- 
rible spectacle: yet I looked on with less concern, I must say, at 
the moment, than I have felt at an accident when in quarters. I 
have been sad at the burial of a comrade who died of sickness in 
the hospital, and followed him almost in tears: yet have I seen, 
after a battle, fifty men put into the same trench, and comrades 
amongst them, almost with indifference. I looked over the field of 
Waterloo as a matter of course — a matter of sinall concern.’ 

Such is the consequence of familiarity with scenes which, while 
the feelings obey the unvitiated dictates of nature, are viewed with 
horror and dismay. 

The writer’s style, it will be seen, is simple and unassuming. 
As another example of it, we shall allow him to relate one of his 
“ hair-breadth ,’scapes” in his own words, 

‘I shall ever remember an adventure that happened to me to- 
wards the afternoon. We were in extended order, firing and retir- 
ing. I had just risen to run behind my file, when a spent shot 
struck me on the groin and took the breath from me. “ God 
receive my soul!” [ said, and sat down resigned. The French were 
advancing fast, I laid my musket down, and gasped forbreath. I 
was sick and put my canteen to my head, but could not taste the 
water : however I washed my mouth and grew less faint. I looked 
to my thigh, and seeing no blood, took resolution to put my hand 
to the part to feel the wound. My hand was unstained by blood ; 
but the part was so painful that I could not touch it. At this mo- 
ment of helplessness the French came up. One of them made a 
charge at me as | sat pale as death. In another moment I[ would 
have been transfixed, had not his next man forced the point past 
me: * Do not touch the good Scot,” said he; and then addressing 
himself to me, added, ** Do you remember me?” I had not re- 
covered my breath sufficiently to speak distinctly; I answered, 
“* No.’”? — ** I saw you at Sobral,”’ he replied. Immediately I re- 
cognized him to be a soldier whose life I had saved from a Por- 
tuguese, who was going to kill him as he lay wounded. ‘ Yes, I 
know you,” I replied. — ‘* God bless you!” cried he; and, giving 
me a pancake out of his hat, moved on with his fellows ; the rear 
of whom took my knapsack, and left me lying ; I had fallen down 
for greater security. I soon recovered so far as to walk, though 
with pain, and joined the regiment in next advance.’ 

This relation has a little of the romantic in it. 

We grieve to see that, after so much service, this poor fellow has 
been able to save so little money as to be a.burthen on his brother 
and sisters. He longs to return to South America, the first stage 


of his career. 
Art. 
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Art. 38. A Description of modern Birmingham ; wherecunto are 

annexed Observations made during an Excursion round the 

Town in the Summer of 1818, including Warwick and Leaming- 

tou. By Charles Pye * ; who compiled a Dictionary of Ancient 

Geography. 12mo. pp. 194. 6s. Boards. Richardson. 

Thou h this is not a very elegant, it is a very useful guide. Its 
description of the most interesting objects in the “* Toyshop of Eng- 
land’’ seems to be full and faithful; and we doubt not, as we: have 
the author’s own word for it, that the information was collected in 
the most ‘ genteel’ manner. 


Art. 39. The Instructive Pocket Companion : containing a great 
Variety of Anecdotes, Observations, Maxims, Calculations, and 
Experiments, P hilosophical, Historical, Literary, and Scientific : 
from the most eminent Authors. By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 
pp-192. 4s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

If this work deserves only half the praise which the high-sound- 
ing epithets in the title-page would justify, the compiler has done 
well; and in truth we like such little olios: they are invitations 
for youth to the temple of science, and finger-posts to direct them 
on their path. Mr. Taylor has turned to good account the few books 
which he quotes, and has selected some useful and amusing anec- 
dotes and observations. The following is a fair specimen : 

‘ To connect in the mind things difficult to be remembered, with 
things easily remembered ; so as to enable it to retain an: to recol- 
lect the former, by means of the latter. 

‘ In travelling along a road, the sight of the more remarkable 
scenes we meet ‘with, ‘frequently puts us in mind of the subject 
we were thinking or talking of when we last saw them. Such 
facts which are perfectly familiar even to the vulgar might 
very naturally suggest the possibility of assisting the memory, 
by establishing a connection between the ideas we wish to re- 
member, and ‘certain sensible objects, which have been found 
from experience to make a permanent impression on the mind. “ I 
have been told (says Dugald Stewart) of a young woman in a 
very leoWerank of life, who contrived a method of committing to 
memory the sermons which she was accustomed to hear, by fixing 
her attention during the different heads of the discourse, on dif- 
ferent compartments of the roof of the church, in such a manner 
as that when she afterwards saw the roof, or recollected the order 
in: which its compartments were disposed, she recollected the 
method which the preacher had observed in treating his subject. 
This contrivance was perfectly analogous to the topical memory of 
the ancients; an art which, whatever be the opinion we entertain 
of its use, is certainly entitled, in a high degree, to the praise of 
ingenuity. 

‘«¢ Suppose I were to fix in my memory the different apartments 
in some very large building, and that I had accustomed myself to 
think of these apartments always in the same invariable order. 
Suppose, farther, that, in preparing myself for a public discourse, 
in which L had occasion to treat of a great variety of particulars, 
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* See M. R. vol. XXIX. p. 0 239. and vol. XIvili. p. 210. 
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J was anxious to fix in my memory the order I proposed to 
observe in the communication of my ideas. It is evirlent, that, 
by a proper division of my subject into heads, and by onnecting 
each head with a particular apartment, (which I coul. easily do, 
by conceiving myself to be sitting in the apartment while I was 
studying the part of my discourse I meant to connect with it,) the 
habitual order in which these apartments occurred to my thoughts, 
would present to me, in their proper arrangement, and without 
any effort on my parr, the ideas of which | was to treat. It is 
also obvious, that a very little practice would enable me to avail 
myself of this contrivance, without any embarrassment or dis- 
traction of my attention.’ — Dugald Stewart’s Elements of 
Philosophy.’ 

The whole of Professor Von Feinagle’s system of Mnemonics 
(noticed in M.R. vol. Ixxi. p.35.) is entirely founded on the 
principles laid down in the latter of these passages. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 40. The present State of religious Parties in England repre- 
sented and improved ; delivered in Essex-street Chapel, May 17. 
and repeated October 18. 1818: also in Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, September 20. By Thomas Belsham. 8yo. ts. 6d. 
Hunter. 

The religious parties in this country may be arranged under the 
two great and comprehensive classes of Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
which may again be subdivided in proportion to the diversity of 
dogmas which they maintain, or the principles of belief which 
form separate bonds of union among individuals of the same class. 
Mr. Belsham speaks of the Established Church as at present di- 
vided into two great parties: of which he considers the first and 
most numerous to be composed of those ‘ who adhere to the 
Church upon the ground of political expedience ;’ and the second. 
to consist of those members of the establishment who are deno- 
minated Evangelical. r 

‘ These persons,’ says he, ¢ seriously believe the doctrémes of 
the Articles, and publicly profess and teach them. They, are 
generally pious in their conversation, and exemplary in their 
morals; and are very zealous, active, and liberal, in propagating 
what they conceive to be the doctrines of the Gospel and those of 
the Established Church. These greatly prefer the discipline of the 
Church and its modes of worship to those of any class of noncon- 
formists, and cultivate. a popular strain of preaching which com- 
monly fills the churches, wherever they are settled. One would 
naturally suppose that this description of churchmen must be in 
high estimation with the ruling powers, and with those who pro- 
fess the warmest zeal for the prosperity of the Church. But the 
factis otherwise: and the reason is this. The Evangelical church- 
men, though they are true and ardent friends to the order and dis- 
cipline of the Church, justly lay a still greater stress upon purity 
of faith and seriousness of spirit; and these qualities they love 
and honour wherever they are found, whether among churchmen 
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er Dissenters. They are therefore ready to join cordially with 
nonconformists in every scheme the object of which is to promote 
what they believe to be the truth and spirit of their common 
Christianity, whether within or without the pale of the Establish- 
ment, and whether immediately conducive or not to its separate 
interest. ‘This highly meritorious and truly Christian liberality is 
exceedingly offensive to those who prize the interest of the Church 
as paramount to all other considerations ; and for this reason the 
Evangelical clergy and laity of the established religion are held in 
greater aversion by what are called the High Church party than 
even the most obnoxious of the nonconforming sects.’ 

In addition to these parties in the bosom of the Establishment, 
Mr. B. mentions a third; which, while ouiwardly conforming to 
the worship of the Church, is anxious to effect a reformation in its 
Articles and its Liturgy, and to render both more spiritual and 
comprehensive.— The Dissenters, though branching into a multi- 
plicity of sects, may yet be considered as principally composed of 
the Arminian and the Calvinistic Methodists. 
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The letter of Mr. T. D. Worgan, on the subject of his pamphlet 
reviewed in our Number for December last, duly reached us. 
bs That gentleman wishes to disavow any intention of stating in his 
workg that he considered the Philharmonic Society as in- 
stitufed, or qualified, to judge of music as a science. We did not 
impute any such statement to him: but we conceive that, when a 
rson addresses a publication on a given subject to a particular 
body of men, it is not too much to infer that he considers them 
both as qualified and instituted to judge of that particular subject. 
Mr. W. also disclaims all supposition that he had made any dis- 
covery in the art of musical tuition not previously known to any 
qualified master. Neither did we impute to him this assumption ; 
merel ting (as we knew the fact to be) that many well quali- 
fied timers had paid attention to the points of education, of the 
neglegt of which he complained. We did not touch on the 
merits of Mr. W.’s Vocal Sonatinas, and must beg to be excused 
from entering into any criticism on them now. 









The signature of Juvenis seems to be appropriate, and the judg- 
ment which led to the writing of his note to be excusable only 
on the score of youth. We have sufficiently, both in word and 
deed, paid deference to the great merits of the works in question, 
and have pointed out their imperfections only as spots in the sun. 





We would gladly gratify a reasonable wish, but that which is ex- 
pressed by Quzz is, both unreasonable and inconsistent with our 
duties. 


_#"» The Appendix to Vol. XC. of the M.R. was published 
with our last Number, and contained numerous interesting articles 
in Foreign Literature. 
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